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ABSTRACT 

The major problem to be addressed in this study is 
the inadequacy of the Tongan Church's understanding of its 
crucial role in the society. This has consequently re¬ 
sulted in the neglect of pressing cultural, social, polit¬ 
ical, and economic problems which are today, in part, ham¬ 
pering the full development of the Tongan people. As a 
result of the limited historical theological tradition in¬ 
terpreting the nature of the Christian faith, the Tongan 
Church has continued to emphasize its role only as a "guard¬ 
ian of the soul," thus compromising the integrity of a 
holistic ministry which seeks to serve the needs of the 
whole person. 

The basic assumption of this study is that since 
the Tongan context is predominantly rural, the Tongan 
Church must acknowledge the fact that the inevitable jour- 
neywork of its ministry must always consist in the contin¬ 
uous interaction between the Gospel on the one hand, and 
the struggles, and aspirations of the rural community on 
the other. 

In order for the Tongan Church to carry out a 
holistic ministry within a context that is totally affected 
by rapid and radical social changes, the development and 
implementation of an applicable theological methodology is 
a priority. The concept of "contextualization of theology" 
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is in order, therefore, to improve the Church's understand¬ 
ing of its role in the society, and to enable it to partic¬ 
ipate in the process of contextualization: the inevitable 
interaction between the text (Gospel) and the context 
(human condition). 

There are three methods used in this study: (1) 
Library-based technique of collecting and analyzing perti¬ 
nent data from previous works on contextualization of 
theology; the social-ethical norms of the role of the 
Church in society, and from resource materials on the role 
of the Tongan Church in rural and agricultural development; 
(2) transcription of tape-recorded interviews with persons 
considered highly valuable resources in the area of con¬ 
textualization of theology; and (3) deduction of necessary 
analytical inference as the criterion for selection of 
data, and evaluation of findings. 

The findings are: (1) In spite of the fact that the 
Tongan Church is an influential force in Tongan society, 
its role has been severely restricted to the nurturing of 
what it considers to be the "spiritual needs" of its people 
at the expense of their equally legitimate "earthly needs"; 
(2) the resulting neglect of augmenting social problems has 
isolated the Church and weaken its potential to respond to 
these problems; (3) there are strong indications that a rev¬ 
olutionary transformation of the Church's theology is ur¬ 
gent and critical to an authentic understanding of the 
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Church's role in society. To meet this critical demand, 
the Tongan Church should give serious consideration to 
the task of contextualization of its theology; (4) con- 
textualization, as a theological methodology confronts the 
false notion of a dichotomy between the body and the 
spirit (secular versus sacred); at the same time, it en¬ 
ables the Church to respond to the pressing social prob¬ 
lems which must no longer be neglected; and (5) since con¬ 
textualization addresses itself to the concrete local con¬ 
text, the fostering of rural and agricultural development 
is a most fitting response of a Church that ministers to 
people within a predominantly rural setting. 

This study concludes that the Tongan Church must 
no longer claim responsibility solely for spiritual needs, 
but rather for all vital needs of its constituency. 

Whether or not the Tongan Church will accept the findings 
of this study, there is no doubt that it will have to con¬ 
tend nevertheless with the radical challenge of contextual¬ 
ization which always emerges whenever and wherever there 
is injustice, oppression, suffering, and barriers to human 
development. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Statement of the Problem : 

Due to the limited historical theological tradi¬ 
tion about the nature of the Christian faith, the Tongan 
Church has emphasized its role as a "guardian of the soul," 
resulting in the neglect of socio-political and economic 
concerns which are today negatively dominating the life 
and future development of the people of Tonga. 

2. Statement of the Thesis ; 

To be accountable to a holistic understanding of 
the Christian faith and to the urgent and necessary needs 
of the people of Tonga, the Church must upgrade its under¬ 
standing about the "guardian of the soul" in order to 
address itself to the full scope of human existence. 

3. Importance of the Problem : 

Any serious study of this particular problem is 
critically important for a Church that ministers to and 
within a context that is totally affected by rapid and 
radical social change. However, the importance of this 
study is not confined to the ministry of the Church or 
Church-related activities alone, for it is most important 
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to the thousands of marginal folks (landless peasants, 
small fishermen, unemployed graduates, the underemployed 
unskilled labourers, and jobless roaming youth) whose 
plight of social, political, and economic impoverishment 
has failed to evoke any significant response from the 
Church. Unfortunately, the Church has quite often dis¬ 
carded these social concerns as secular problems that fall 
outside of its spiritual jurisdiction. 

A careful study of the history of the ministry of 
the Church shows that the Tongan Church had for a long 
time willingly and blindly adopted the so-called "mission¬ 
ary theology" of nineteenth century England, which in 
today*s context, has very little value and relevancy. The 
so-called missionary theology, whose major intention was 
to win newly converted heathens to Christ via the mission¬ 
aries and their Church, had at the same time weakened and 
corrupted the ministry of the Church. Under such strong 
influence, the present theology reflects lopsidedness both 
in nature and application. The most obvious symptom is 
the Church's false assumption about the "dichotomy between 
the soul and body, sacred versus secular." As a result, 
the ministry of the Church at present has become a short¬ 
sighted parochialism and uncritical docility towards es¬ 
sential needs of the people. This type of lopsided and 
outdated theology has been very successful in creating 
theological ghettos in the Church's understanding of its 
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ministry to the whole person. Therefore, the Tongan Church 
continues to emphasize its role in the life of the society 
only as a guardian of the soul. For the Church to insist 
on its exclusive monopoly of the soul is not only contra¬ 
dicting the message of the Gospel, but it also alienates 
the Church from the majority of people whose main concerns 
are not necessarily "spiritual," but rather social, politi¬ 
cal, and economic. 

This point of view can be well understood on two 
main fronts: First of all, it is the binding responsibility 
of the Church to minister to the whole person--that is, to 
respond to the Gospel within the human context; secondly, 
the magnitude of power and influence which the Church has 
in the lives of people makes the Church the legitimate and 
prime agent for sensitizing the Government and other na¬ 
tional leadership to the harsh realities of the socio¬ 
political and economic problems, which in many cases have 
become a permanent reality to a great majority of the 
people. 

In the long run, the Church cannot afford to pro¬ 
long its irresponsible and insensitive role. It will 
simply run out of enough powerful sermons on "self-denial 
and other worldliness"--the opiate that is being used 
systematically to drown out the noisy cries of the dis¬ 
contented mass. In today's maze of social tensions, one 
might ask what would happen when the Church runs out of 
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its conditioning tool? The answer may very well be that 
either the Church will then find its true identity, or it 
will just be replaced by the most popularly appealing 
ideology of the time. This is only an observation. How¬ 
ever, the Church must pay attention to the causes and mean¬ 
ings of social tensions, for it is in the failure to read 
the signs of the time, that the Church has become an op¬ 
pressor instead of a servant. 

Nevertheless, it is quite obvious that the Church 
has been very loyal to the traditional teaching or theology 
of the missionaries, which to a large extent influenced 
and determined the way the Church carries out its ministry. 
That traditional theology which primarily concerned itself 
with the so-called spiritual needs was somehow acceptable 
and indeed served the needs of hundred years ago. Today, 
Tonga is very different from what it was a hundred years 
ago. The Tongan society has undergone tremendous social 
change due to internal and external causes. There is a 
strong sense of how life in general has been affected by 
these changes, reflected in such factors as high cost of 
living, high rate of unemployment and underemployment, in¬ 
creasing migration, overpopulation, lack of natural re¬ 
sources, and general corruption in the Church and Govern¬ 
ment.'*' Unfortunately however, the Church has functioned 

■'‘Statistics and more detail informations are pro¬ 
vided in Chapter II. 
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as if it is not affected by the changes. For more than 
one hundred and fifty years, tho Church's most important 
program was the nurturing of the soul, as opposed to at¬ 
tending to such secular matters as social, political, and 
economic problems. It was not until recently that these 
secular matters have finally received enough attention to 
engage the Church and the Government in dialogue with the 
public as to what can be done to solve the problems. It 
was in September 1975, that the Tonga Council of Churches 
held its first Seminar on Land Tenure and Migration. This 
was the first public acknowledgment by the Church of its 
concern for such matters. There is hope, perhaps, but it 
is alarming that there has not been any official follow-up 
or action on the Council's recommendations. This shows 
that the Church is being incapacitated by conflicting 
ideals about her role in the society. Has the Church de¬ 
cided to withdraw its commitment due to some theological 
incompatibility or is the Church afraid of a probable 
reprimand from the nobility and the King for meddling in 
the affairs of the Government? There is fear and confusion 
among Church leaders as what to do, but an observation of 
the nature of the relationship between the Church and the 
State might be helpful in understanding this confusion in 
the Church. 

There is a very close relationship between the 
Church (in this case, the Free Wesleyan Methodist Church 
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of Tonga, the predominant denomination) and the State. 

In spite of the Constitution’s declaration of separation 
between the two institutions, it is common knowledge that 
the Free Wesleyan Methodist Church of Tonga is the "un¬ 
official" State Church. According to the Constitution of 
the Methodist Church, it is the monarchy who has the final 

approval of the election of the President of the Church-- 

2 

the highest office. This is significant as far as main¬ 
tenance of power is concerned, for the Tongan monarchy is 
not just a figure head but the monarchy is power. There¬ 
fore, Church leadership always seems to hesitate in making 
public statements that might contradict government policies. 
This is the problem of the "royal-Church.” 

In a Church in which the monarchy is morally and 
legally afforded with special privileges and powerful role 
in the decision making processes, its ministry becomes di¬ 
luted in the politics of power. Consequently, the Church 
withdraws from the social issues and continues to concen¬ 
trate on its "proper spiritual jurisdiction," such as nur¬ 
turing of personal piety, which is much easier to deal 
with. 

Therefore, the importance of this study is: (1) 

To challenge the Church to address its ministry to the 

2 

"Ko e Konisitutone mo e Ngaahi Lao 'a e Siasi 
Uesiliana Tau’ataina 'o Tonga"(The Constitution and Rules 
of the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga) (Nuku ’alofa: 1969), 
p. 19ff. 
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harsh realities of the human context; (2) to sensitize the 
Church and the national leadership to the most pressing 
current problems, which can no longer be ignored; (3) to 
challenge the false notion of dichotomy between the soul 
and body (sacred versus secular) which the Church has am¬ 
biguously upheld in its theology; (4) to suggest ways of 
developing a holistic understanding of the Church's role, 
not as a guardian of the soul but rather as the sustainer 
of the whole of life for the whole person; and (5) finally, 
to initiate a program of liberation of both the oppressor 
and the oppressed, and thereby suggesting a contextual 
theology in which the ministry of the Church is world- 
directed instead of church-directed. 

4. Definition of Major Terms : 

Tongan Church : A reference to all the Christian 
denominations in Tonga. The Free Wesleyan (Methodist) 
Church of Tonga, however, is the primary object of the 
reference. 

Tongan Context : Refers to general condition of 
life within the Tongan cultural context. However, there 
are specific emphases on the socio-cultural, political, 
economic, and religious contexts. It also includes in¬ 
digenous cultural historical realities such as customs and 
traditions, beliefs and legends, knowledge and arts. 
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Indigenous Theology : In general, the term refers 
to the process of translation of Christian teachings by 
means of categories that are indigenous to a particular 
culture. 


Third World : Generally, the term "Third World" 
has been used as politico-economic indicator designating 
"developing" countries as opposed to "developed" countries. 
Unfortunately, the numerical rank of "third" can be easily 
misunderstood to imply that these nations' gross national 
product, standard of living, or other like indicators, con¬ 
stitute the sole criteria for their general worth or status 
in the human family vis a vis the "second" and "first" 
world. However, the term in this study primarily refers 
to those new developing nations which have finally emerged 
from colonialism and gained national independence, but 
which are today threatened by neo-colonialism. These 
developing nations are to be found mostly in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and Oceania (except New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia) . 


Liberation Theology : A term that is used in gen¬ 
eral reference to the task of Christian theology in the 
struggle against de-humanization, and the construction of 
"a just and fraternal society, where people can live with 
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dignity and be the agents of their own destiny." This 
type of theological undertaking is commonly unique among 
Latin American Churches and ethnic minority groups in the 
United States. 

However, the term is used in this study with cau¬ 
tion in order to avoid the danger of mixing and confusing 
the Tongan context with the Latin American context. It is 
true that there are similarities among the two contexts. 
This study also owes a great deal of information and in¬ 
spiration to the research and commitment of Latin American 
theologians and others. But, an effective liberation 
theology for Tonga must be contextualized within the Tongan 
context. 


Development ; Development refers to an integrated 
process of social, political, economic, and Christian un¬ 
folding of the potentiality and quality of human life, "in 
justice and dignity, and in harmony with the natural en¬ 
vironment."^ The term is used in this study with special 
emphasis on the distinction between genuine development, 
and the practice of "developmentalism" or "reformism," 
which has been the case in many of the developing countries. 

3 

G. Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, 
New York: Orbis Books, 1973), Introduction, p. x. 

^C. D. Freudenberger, "Rural Development, Food 
Production and the Churches: An Invitation for Dialogue 
in Search of Response," 1977. (Mimeographed.) 
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The purpose of genuine development is to conscientize 
people of a particular society to decide on what and how 
to develop, and for whom. On the other hand, developmen- 
talism or reformism is often the developmental model that 
is planned and decided by a developed country for a de¬ 
veloping country. Consequently, such a developmental model 
assumes that industrialization and economic growth will 
bring prosperity and progress. However, the result has 
been proved to the contrary, due to the incompatibility of 
the model with the culture and the natural environment, 
and the lack or absence of natural resources, and scientific 
and technical skills that are necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of such a model. 

Since Tonga is predominantly a rural country, de¬ 
velopment takes on a new sense of importance. That is, 
"rural development," the distinctive emphasis on rural and 
agricultural activities that are essentially fundamental 
to the attainment of genuine development. Rural develop¬ 
ment, however, is: 

. . . the process of creating and maintaining 
social, economic, political, and religious 
activities that are just, that go together to 
make human life dignified in every way, and 
which make food production a reality. The 
goal is to make possible the fulfillment of 
personal and community potentiality in har¬ 
mony with the natural environment of the soil, 
sub-soil, forests, grasslands, wildlife, water 
and atmosphere. 5 


5 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Contextualization ; The term is used in this study 
as a theological methodology that seriously examines the 
hard-core reality of a particular human context in the 
light of the text, the Word of God. This study takes con¬ 
textualization of theology as its main purpose. This is 
done in response to the long-standing neglect of the con¬ 
text by the Church, which has been concentrating its ef¬ 
forts on studying the text, as if it has nothing to do with 
the context. Therefore, contextualization as a methodology 
seeks to respond meaningfully to the Gospel within the 
Tongan context. Contextualization takes indigenization, 
liberation, and development as its major instruments in 
responding to the challenge of the Gospel. 

In general, contextualization is sometimes referred 
to as indigenization (C. R. Taber) or accommodation (W. A. 
Visser ' t Hooft), but the particular usage of the term in 
this study tends to lean more towards the distinctive Asian 
understanding of the term. J. A. Bergquist of the Theolog¬ 
ical Education Fund argues that contextualization goes far 
beyond indigenization or accommodation. He summed it up 
this way: 

Contextualization suggests all that is meant by 
the long-standing concern for indigenization, 
but perhaps more. Indigenization may tend to look 
too exclusively toward the past: how to adapt tra¬ 
ditional forms to Christian worship and church life. 
Contextualization includes this concern but looks 
more deliberately toward the future, toward issues 
of social revolution and human justice. In some 
instances movements of social justice may derive 
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from traditional elements in local cultures, while 
in other cases they derive from forces of secular¬ 
ism, including Marxism, which are often in conflict 
and tension with the traditional. Contextualiza- 
tion seeks to take all of the overlapping dimensions 
of particular situations into account.^ 

5. Work Previously Done in the Field : 

It is unfortunate that there is no written work re¬ 
garding the main theme of this particular study. Due to 
the relatively late emergence of written language in Tonga 
(began in 1866), the lack and/or absence of the printing 
press, and mostly the lack of a taste for writing in gen¬ 
eral, has made theology in Tonga exist largely in verbal 
form as oral tradition. Therefore, the absence of any 
great theological work in this case is not surprising. 

There are many Tongan Christians, however, while not them¬ 
selves authors or prolific writers, who nevertheless live 
exemplary lives of service and dedication; like many others 
in the world, their lives and their personal reflections 
upon their lives also serve as models and rich source 
material for the theologian's pen. Since there is no 
written work concerning contextualization of theology in 
Tonga, personal inquiries through interviews and conver¬ 
sations are the main sources. 

Reverend Latu Puloka, a pastor in the Free Wesleyan 


^J. A. Bergquist, "The TEF and the Uncertain Future 
of Third World Theological Education," Theological Educa ¬ 
tion, IX, 4 (Summer, 1973), 251. 
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Church of Tonga, describes contextualization as an open- 
ended process of reflection and action, whose purpose is 
to bring the message of the Gospel to bear upon our human 
condition. According to this pastor, the key to under¬ 
standing this process is summed up in a single phrase, 

"kita pe ’Otua leva" (I-Thou immediacy). To him, n kita pe 
’Otua leva," which he interprets as "the presence of a con¬ 
text of unhindered and immediate relationship between God 
and the believer," is itself the doing of contextualiza¬ 
tion. The essence of this relationship is the love of God 
to the world. It is God who first loves the world, and so 
our response is to contextualize that love within our human 
condition. 

In practical terms, this pastor insists that the 
Gospel has no meaning outside the human context. The mean¬ 
ing of the Gospel is intimately bound up with the very 
meaning of human existence. Therefore, the process of con¬ 
textualization in this pastor’s view is the unavoidable 
consequence of the "clash" between the text, and the con¬ 
text. To him, the text and the context are inseparable 
from one another. 

Another proponent of contextualization is Bishop 
Finau, the leader of the Roman Catholic Church in Tonga. 

In an address to the Tonga Council of Churches, Finau 
urged the churches to come out of their ecclesiastical 
closets to participate in the whole life of the people. 
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In assessing the critical status of theology, the bishop 

warned that, "the theology of the Churches is often in 

danger of being too heavenly, it tends to forget about 
7 

life." The critical task of theology, according to him, 
is to deal with issues that matter in life. Therefore, the 
theology of the Church has to gear itself up to the urgent 
problems of the day. "Truly great theology unites the in¬ 
tellect and passion in a way that has ordinary Christians 
marching to the stake singing for things that really 

O 

matter." Such theology, according to the Bishop, is not 
a human invention; rather, it is founded in the Incarnation 
of Christ. Furthermore, incarnation, in Finau's view, is 
God's becoming part of the human reality, "not only in all 
its aspirations and longings, but also in all its oppres¬ 
sions and sufferings." 

Interestingly enough, both Bishop Finau and Rever¬ 
end Puloka never referred to the term contextualization. 
However, it is very clear that their understanding and 
theologizing are focused on integrating the message of the 
Gospel and the realities of the human context. It is un¬ 
fortunate, however, that such understanding of the critical 
task of theology, and of its meaning in the human context 

7 

P. Finau, "The Churches’ Role in Development," 

1978. (Mimeographed.) 

8 Ibid. 
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is on the minority side. 

Therefore the main problem that this study faces 
is the Church's false understanding of its role, as the 
guardian of the soul, at the expense of the whole of life. 
How can the Tongan Church be the Church of the Poor, the 
Body of Christ, in whom every detail of human concern is 
valid enough to be the Church's own concern? This is the 
kind of question that this study intends to direct to the 
laity and the leaders of the Church. It is also the in¬ 
tention of this study to suggest ways of destroying the 
Church's false understanding of its role, and thereby up¬ 
grading the Church's understanding of its mission in the 
world. 

In response to the problem, this study will try to 
accommodate two distinctive elements of Christian faith in 
order to formulate the essential mode of doing theology in 
the light of the Tongan context. These two elements are 
liberation and development. They will both be deployed 
contextually throughout this study. 

6. Scope and Limitations of Study : 

This study confines itself to two major tasks. 
First of all, it will present an assessment of the histor¬ 
ical development of the Tongan Church, and its effects on 
the present condition of life in the Tongan society. This 
assessment will be limited to the exposure of problems 
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that this study believes to be wholly or partially affected 
by the inadequacy of the Church’s understanding of its role 
in the society. Secondly, it will suggest and implement a 
particular theological methodology--namely, contextualiza- 
tion, whose purpose is to enable the Tongan Church to 
respond meaningfully to the current pressing problems in 
Tonga. 

7. Procedure for Integration : 

The basic methodology used in this study is 
library-based technique. The resources are limited to 
theological works and researches contained in books, mag¬ 
azines, journals of religion, reports and other publica¬ 
tions of the World Council of Churches and such related 
organizations. There are "non-religious” resources such 
as United Nation's publications, and works and research on 
rural and agricultural development, which will be used in 
conjunction with particular suggestions of this study. 
Furthermore, class discussions and lectures, research 
papers from various classes, and the transcription of re¬ 
corded interviews have contributed immensely to this study. 

As to the integration of classical academic disci¬ 
plines and ministerial practice, this study will examine 
the effective ways of applying the challenge of the Gospel to 
the Tongan context--that is, to the cultural, social, po¬ 
litical, economic and religious conditions of life in Tonga. 
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8. Chapter Outline : 

Chapter II introduces the specific contexts of the 
problems to be dealt with in this study. These are the re¬ 
ligious, social, political, and economic problems that chal¬ 
lenge the integrity of the Church's theology, and the 
Church's commitment to the world. It is the intention of 
this chapter to prepare the setting for the process of con- 
textualization of theology, to be taken up in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 

Chapter III addresses itself to the task of contex- 
tualization. The purpose of this chapter is to introduce 
a theological approach with which the Tongan Church can 
respond effectively to the problems. 

Chapter IV attempts to articulate the role of the 
Church in rural and agricultural development. It argues 
that the Church has a definite role in the development of 
Tonga. However, the emphasis is on rural and agricultural 
development as opposed to industrialization. Therefore, 
the purpose of this chapter is to encourage the Tongan 
Church to participate in a developmental process aimed at 
attaining social justice, human dignity, and economic 
growth. Finally, the last chapter concludes this study 
with a summary of its findings. 
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CHAPTER II 

UNDERSTANDING OUR SITUATION: THE TONGAN CONTEXT 

1. Introduction : 

This chapter has two main purposes. First, it 
attempts to articulate the context in which the Christian 
faith is practiced in Tonga. Second, it intends to pro¬ 
vide a general, but critical view of the problems the 
Tongan Church is facing today. 

To serve these purposes, it is necessary to present 
the Tongan context in terms of its religious, social, po¬ 
litical, and economic realities. It is the opinion of 
this writer that these realities do manifest a clear pic¬ 
ture of the problem if they are understood not as separate 
entities, but rather as parts of the whole. Therefore, a 
critical understanding of the complexity of the Tongan 
context is a prerequisite to establishing any serious 
theological response to the problems. However, it is im¬ 
portant to point out at the outset the limitedness with 
which the Tongan context is presented. With regard to the 
religious context, the discussion will be limited to the 
historical development of Christianity, the role of the 
Tongan Church in the society, and its consequences. On 
the other hand, the discussion of the social, political, 
and economic contexts will be limited to major problems in 
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land tenure system, population growth, customs and tradi¬ 
tions, health care, education, farmer knowledge and out¬ 
dated teaching of the Churches. In order to minimize pos¬ 
sible confusion, the content of this chapter will be pre¬ 
sented in two sections. Section One will deal with the 
religious context while Section Two has its focus on the 
social issues and problems. 

2. General Background Information About Tonga : 

a) Geographical ; Amidst the vastness of the 
Pacific Ocean, and at the mid-base of the Polynesian tri¬ 
angle, lies the world's smallest kingdom, Tonga. It con¬ 
sists of 169 islands, of which only 45 are inhabited. 

These islands spread between 15° and 23.5° south latitude 
and 173° and 177° west longitude, and extend over an area 
of 140,000 square miles. However, the total area of dry 
land is only 289 square miles. Geologically, the whole 
land mass is divided into two main types of islands: the 
predominant type is of coral origin with a limestone base, 
characterized by an uplifted coral formation; the lesser 
type is of volcanic origin with limestone formations. 

The kingdom is divided into three main island 
groups: the main island of Tongatapu lies southward; 

the Ha'apai group is at the centre; and the Vava'u lies 
further north. The total population is about 100,000 and 
98 percent are native Tongans. The rest are European 
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expatriates, mixed Europeans, and other Pacific islanders. 
The average population density is estimated at 345 persons 
per square mile of land. A runaway population growth 
shows an alarming annual growth rate of 3.05 percent. 

b) Political : The Kingdom of Tonga is led by a 
constitutional monarchy, whose heirs are entitled under 
the laws to perpetual succession to the throne of Tonga. 
Drafted partially under the influence of the early British 
missionaries, the Constitution was finally adopted in 1875, 
thus ending a long period of political and civil disorders. 
Tonga was a British Protectorate until 1970 when she be¬ 
came fully independent, and joined the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The administration of the Government of Tonga is 
carried out by three bodies: the King-in-Privy Council and 
Cabinet; the Legislative Assembly; and the Judiciary. 

The Privy Council functions as an assistant to the 
King in the discharge of his executive duties. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the Privy Council is the highest executive author¬ 
ity in the land. However, in reality, it is often the 
King’s almost undisputed authority that makes the major 
decisions. The Privy Council is made up of the Cabinet, 
the Governors of Ha'apai and Vava'u, and any others whom 
the King shall see fit to summon to his Council. It is 
the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet who 
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are responsible for carrying out the resolutions of the 
Privy Council. 

The Cabinet consists of the Prime Minister (the 
King's younger brother), Ministers of the Crown, and the 
Governors who are appointed by the King. Most of the Min¬ 
isters and Governors are members of the nobility. The Min¬ 
isters are members of the Privy Council and of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The Governors, by virtue of their office, 
hold seats in the Privy Council, the Legislative Assembly, 
and the Cabinet. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of all Cabinet 
Ministers, seven elected representatives of 33 hereditary 
nobles, and seven elected representatives of 100,000 com¬ 
moners. The problem of unequal political representation 
is one of the major causes of Tonga's underdevelopment. 

The Judiciary is composed of the Court of Appeal, 
the Supreme Court of Tonga, the Magistrates' Courts, and 
the Land Court Judge. 

Tonga has a small standing army including a Royal 
Palace Guard. It also has a strong police force under a 
Chief Superintendent responsible to the Minister of Police. 

c) Religious : Christianity is the major religion 
in Tonga except for six or seven Indian families and a very 
small group of the Bahai faith. The major denominations 
are the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga (Methodist), Roman 
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Catholic Church, Free Church of Tonga, Church of Tonga, 
Anglican Church, Seventh Day Adventist Church, and the 
Mormon Church. There are also new churches such as the 
Pentecostal Church and the Church of the Gospel. More than 
one-half of the total population belongs to the Free Wes¬ 
leyan Church of Tonga. 

3. Historical Development of Christianity in Tonga : 

a) First European Contact ; The first Europeans 
known to have visited Tonga were the Dutch explorers led by 
Schouten and Lemaire in 1616. In 1643, the famous Jan 
Tasman was hospitably welcomed by the Tongans, and left on 
record his impressions of the Tongans as most industrious, 
orderly, and peaceable people.* Tonga then was left un¬ 
touched by the outside world until 1773 when Captain James 
Cook first visited the islands. In his 1777 visit, Cook 
was so pleased with the Tongan's hospitality that he gave 
them the name "the Friendly Islands." The name suggested 
the false notion of a tropical paradise to many ship cap¬ 
tains and missionaries. 

b) The Pioneer Missionaries : In England in 1795, 

a group of Protestant denominations formed the famous London 
Missionary Society. Among the purposes of the Society was 

^A. Wood, Overseas Missions of the Australian 
Methodist Church (Melbourne: Aldersgate Press, 1975), 1 , 3. 
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the "preaching of tt* « ospel t0 the heathens > the uncivil¬ 
ized, and the savag^ o f Polynesia." 2 Therefore, Tahiti 

and Tonga were chos^ t0 be the flrst fields of nlission 
worts in the South / ai: ific. There was no doubt that the 
missionaries were d^P^ inspired by the Evangelical Re¬ 
vival and the upsur^ ° f Proselytizing that had arisen in 
England. 3 Furthering• the fa vorable reports of Captain 
Cook and other sea d a Pf ains who had visited the islands 
might have supported the missionaries’ desire to preach 
the gospel in distal lands ' To fulfill its purpose, the 
London Missionary S(* ciet >' charted the missionary ship, the 
Duff, in 1796 under Ca P tai ” Wilson to take the first mis¬ 
sionaries to the So/» Pacific. Their first stop was 
Tahiti where thirty missionaries were left to start work 
there. On April 12, 1797 • ten missionaries landed on the 

main island of Tong/**"- Four of them were later va S u ely 
identified as ordaii» 6<J P astors while the rest had no formal 
education. Their fd 1 ™' sr trades ran 8 ed from bricklaying to 
the practice of magi 6 - However, the Society felt that they 
had qualified as ri^fminded insofar as they were servants 

of Christ.^ 


2 W Ellis f> Ql>ne s i an Researches (London: Fisher, 
Son § Jackson, 1829J** *" v '** 

3 Wood, I, 8, 


Turner, 


«jw c ation of the missionary, 
Thf PioLef^^nar y (London: 1872), 


see J. G. 
p. 89f. 
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After three years of their work in Tonga, the ait» 
sionaries were discouraged with the poor results. There 
were not enough converts. Apparently, the missionaries 
had anticipated mass turn-over of new converts, but since 
that was not the case, they decided to leave for a better 
field. 

After the initial discouragement of the London 
Missionary Society members who left Tonga in 1880, another 
British group known as the Wesleyan Missionary Committee 
prepared to launch a fresh mission in the island. In 1826, 
the Reverend John Thomas, a Wesleyan missionary, began the 
monumental task of establishing Christianity in Tonga. Un¬ 
like the first missionaries, the Wesleyan missionaries had 
better luck in establishing their mission. Perhaps it was 
a matter of right timing. However, it remains a point of 
debate as to the cause of the rather quick success of the 
Wesleyan missionaries. They did have better preparation 
than the former missionaries, but the Wesleyan missionaries 
also were politically shrewd enough to enlist the support 
and influence of Tonga's most powerful high chief, 
Taufa'ahau, who later became the King of Tonga. 

As a result, churches were built and filled every 
Sunday with new converts, and schools were established 
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* * mamm- »' % n wM —> m *'* till* 

*“■ ' ••** ■ W*IM‘ ««**•» l <H u imW| 1 ***«'' 

♦*“* **n ** m» «*< » *•» tttma ««4 a n«v 

• * **• *»' <». »4im ♦♦ 4# 4<H M< t( C U0i and adop- 

*•«•*> «4m ♦mi* #*w wfc* iH ny tr ud Mi of an 

«»• »«'«•! «•* #mm n.«naM« under the 

♦«* <i » > i ■« •«< 4in>«« *#n» fliMi the old ways 

♦♦ 4 <’<» t«f «« f4v* am* t* Oe near ways of the mis- 

<*• *«• »»♦»*« jj* m*j4«ft*4 the fltuati on. The 
•«*-«•>#+ **4 ft* In having their new 

M«*m* *** <«m*ft-«*t with faufa’ahau’s efforts to 

¥M»» iwfiae w*#r» «w«e f*vlet, to exchange for Taufa’ahau's 
•uppc**, in* M*M«matie* offered their services toward 

Hi INfrtinf «*f #uu1rtt| 

mi, »**»$* when all of Tonga became a unified 

tint laufa'ahau Tupou 1, the missionaries' 

‘' r * t,,: luptur escalated to the point where they 

* • » * 11 ti c ij and implemented a British model of 
i-ovctrimcni 7 hr. present system of Government with its 
lone nvet<jtif> reform* } 5 a monument to the works of Wesleyan 
1,1 > * si onat i r*. Many of the current laws of the land, and 
the whole of the Constitution of Tonga were originally 


If was a common belief among the early mission¬ 
aries that the purpose of education was primarily "to 
unable people to read the Scriptures." Such narrow under¬ 
standing of education contributes to the underdevelopment 
of education in Tonga today. 
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drafted by the missionaries more than a hundred years ago. 
There is no doubt about the missionaries' success. With 
Taufa'ahau in the throne, an avid supporter of the mission¬ 
aries and a fiery Wesleyan preacher, Christianity was thus 
firmly planted in the fertile Tongan soil. 

c) Motive and Methodology : There is no doubt 
that the basic motive of the missionaries originated in 
the biblical tradition of the Christian faith, that is, 
the proclamation of the gospel. However, they often 
failed to do justice to the great ends that motivated 
them. It seems that their background rather than their 
motive determined much of the way they approached their 
mission in Tonga. For instance, their lack of training 
and their inexperience in relating to a foreign culture 
prevented them from understanding the uniqueness of differ¬ 
ent peoples and cultures, and from regarding them with 
appreciative respect. Consequently, the missionaries 
became too intolerant of the differences and therefore 
denounced the natives' culture as base and immoral.** This 
was particularly true of the London Missionary Society, 
whose members left Tonga after a short time of unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to establish their mission. 

The methodology that the missionaries used to pro¬ 
claim the gospel and thus establish Christianity in Tonga 

6 Ellis, II, 25. 
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is a key factor to the understanding of the role of the 
Tongan Church in society today. It was primarily through 
intensive evangelism that the Wesleyan missionaries hoped 
to change the heathens' lifestyles into what they believed 
to be Christian behavior. Such intensive evangelism, which 
filled the churches more than four times a week, created 
authority and influence by the missionaries over the lives 
of their converts. With their.success the missionaries 
eventually developed a type of theology that reflected, 
above all, their determined effort to make Christianity 
the strongest religion and the highest priority in the life 
of the Tongans. To accomplish their purpose, and bolstered 
by their authority and by their close relationship with the 
high chiefs, the missionaries formulated disciplines cover¬ 
ing almost everything from the Church and State Constitu¬ 
tions down to the "proper behaviour deemed fit for a new 
convert." 

Thus the influence of the missionaries was not 
limited to the Church only; it also covered the Government 
and the general life of the people. Today, most of the 
missionaries have gone but an equivalent, if not even 
greater, influence is widely exercised by the Church. A 
Church with so much power is a dangerous dictator. Never¬ 
theless, the missionaries did not think that way. In fact, 
they believed that having such power was necessary for 
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securing a firm ground "for the Lord's work." For example, 
the Churches now hold the major responsibility for educa¬ 
tion in Tonga. The Government educates less than a quarter 
of the total population and the Churches take the rest. 

The missionaries emphasized education as a means of evan¬ 
gelism only, rather than a means of imparting essential 
knowledge for human life. As a result, education in Tonga 
suffers from heavy indoctrination by the Church, and there¬ 
fore lacks the creativity and critical consciousness of a 
secular education. Even though science and other non¬ 
religious subjects are taught in schools, the Church still 
holds a conservative outlook about education in general. 

It is out of the so-called "missionary theology" that the 
Church today still emphasizes the superiority of the 
"spirit over the body," or the sacred versus the secular. 

In practice, this doctrine means that the life of the soul 
(sacred) is more important than the life of the body 
(secular). The main cause of the Church's excessive power 
springs from the fact that there are so many people who 
believe in the teaching of the Church and so who give them¬ 
selves over to the institution whose purpose it is to guide 
and nurture their souls. One can say that perhaps this is 
the main reason also for the Church's hesitancy to involve 
itself in the secular affairs of the society: the Church 

7 Wood, I, 166. 
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understands its role as basically, the "guardian of the 
soul." 


There is an apparent paradox here, however, insofar 
as the missionaries anticipated a theocratic state from 
the very beginning of their mission in Tonga. The Rev. 

Dr. A. H. Wood, a Wesleyan missionary who served in Tonga 
from 1924-1937, described the missionaries' intention in 
this way: 

The missionaries in Tonga, like the L.M.S. mission¬ 
aries in Tahiti and elsewhere, desired to set up a 
theocratic state. It was expected that the system 
of morality that the Church upheld would be enforced 
by the State. Whether this was desirable or not, 
it was possible only where there was ecclesiastical 
homogeneity. The ideal of the observance of public 
morality expressed the inherent Puritanism of 
Protestant Evangelicals. At its worst it was 
harshly negative; at its best, as it was designed 
to be, it represented both a quest for holy living 
and the promotion of social justice. 

So, it seems likely that the missionaries' anticipation 
of such a theocratic state was the climax of their meth¬ 
odology for the establishing of Christianity in Tonga. 


d) A Profile of Missionaries' Attitudes About 
Tongans : By consulting a variety of reliable sources, in¬ 
cluding reports and books authored by missionaries them¬ 
selves, it becomes very clear that the missionaries adopted 
two basic kinds of attitudes about the Tongans: these were 
paternalism and acculturation. With their paternalistic 

8 Ibid., I, x. 
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attitudes, the missionaries treated the natives as "simple- 

minded, uncivilized savages, heathens and therefore immoral." 

William Ellis, an L.M.S. missionary, described the natives 

as if they were not human beings. This is a quotation 

from the missionary's description: 

Their humour and their jests were, however, but 
rarely what might be termed innocent sallies of 
wit, and were in general low and immoral to a dis¬ 
gusting degree. Their common conversation, when 
engaged in their ordinary avocations, was often 
such as the ear could not listen to without pollu¬ 
tion, presenting images and conveying sentiments, 
whose most fleeting passage through the mind left 
contamination. Awfully dark, indeed, was their 
moral character, and not withstanding the apparent 
mildness of their disposition, and the cheerful 
vivacity of their conversation, no portion of 
human race was ever perhaps sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral degradation, than this 
isolated people. 9 10 

Perhaps these attitudes were somehow inevitable in 
those days, since the natives' way of life was so differ¬ 
ent from that of the missionaries. There is no doubt that 
the later missionaries learned a lesson from their prede¬ 
cessors’ mistake. Wood said: 

It was unfortunate that the missionaries adopted 
a paternalistic attitude towards their converts. 
Especially in Tonga, the comparative ease with 
which success had come may have been responsible 
for a domineering and dictatorial spirit for 
which the Mission paid dearly when a reaction 
set in.10 

This is particularly true in regard to the stifled growth 


9 Ellis, II, 25. 

10 Wood, I, x. 
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of ecumenism, for there resulted as well the Churches' 
paternalistic attitudes towards one another. 

The other basic attitude of the missionaries about 
the Tongans was "acculturation." It was an intentional 
process that the missionaries used in order to modify the 
natives' so-called "primitive culture" and therefore to 
make it like the missionaries' "advanced culture." In 
carrying out this acculturational process, the missionaries 
were most successful in destroying parts of the natives' 
culture which they believed to be contrary to their under¬ 
standing of the Christian faith. This was a grave error, 
unfortunately, and particularly insofar as the missionaries 
believed that they were doing God's will. Nevertheless, 
the missionaries used their influence to ban many aspects 
of the Tongan culture. For example, the Tongans* much loved 
dancing was condemned by the early missionaries because it 
was believed that it often led to immorality, especially 
at night. Even such innocent sports as foot-races, canoe- 
races, and other diversions were prohibited by the mission¬ 
aries because they thought that these sports occupied time 
that should be given to productive employment. "This in¬ 
sistence on a 'work ethic' was characteristic of contem- 

11 

porary Protestant beliefs." Although these prohibitions 
were finally lifted, the Church still holds that these 

11 Ibid. , I, 93. 
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Activities are definitely "secular" and thus stand over 
Against the higher priority given to sacred activities. 
'T'his point is clearly exemplified by Tonga's current en¬ 
forcement of its laws of Sabbatarianism: all work and games 
Are prohibited on Sunday. "The rigid control of personal 
behaviour became a marked feature of Tongan Wesleyanism."^ 2 
Sunday in Tonga is to be a day of worship, so the law of 
the land supports the wishes of the Church. Attendance at 
•Church services is a Church rule, and it was even enjoined 
in the Vava'u Code of 1839. 

In retrospect, it looks as if the missionaries in¬ 
tended to make Tonga a British colony, considering the tre¬ 
mendous influence that they had over the running of the 
Country. Whether or not the missionaries were conscious of 
the possibility is a point to be judged by the historians. 
Nonetheless, such a move was not unusual, especially dur¬ 
ing those days of the British colonialism in the South 
Pacific. Undoubtedly, however, the missionaries had spe¬ 
cific intentions to bring about the successful accultura¬ 
tion of the Tongan culture. Aside from their desire to 
Aet up a theocratic state, they intended and succeeded in 
imposing their English style of Christianity on the minds 
Cf the Tongans. Not only was English christiandom deeply 
footed in the Tongan mind, but also a great deal of 

—•—_ 

12 Ibid., I, 92. 
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indigenous culture was destroyed, and in some cases, the 

English culture came to be held superior to the Tongan 

culture. Wood explained what happened: 

National pride was dominant in the 19th century 
and Wesleyan missionaries were proud of their 
Englishness. Like the London Missionary Society 
pioneers in Eastern Polynesia, they also wished 
to reproduce an English system of Church life, an 
English pattern of virtuous family habits, and an 
English society of industrious labourers. They 
believed that the English type of Christianity 
was most worthy of imitation. This also could 
be expressed in English forms of laws and govern¬ 
ment which they advocated for South Sea Islands 
communities. The missionaries 'exported a Euro¬ 
pean pre-fabricated theology, church discipline 
and architecture.*13 

From this account, it seems that the missionaries 
tended to identify Anglicization with salvation and that 
they therefore determined to sacrifice the natives' cul¬ 
ture in order to save their souls. This type of religious 
zeal was somehow the missionaries' interpretation of their 
calling. It is strange, however, that the suffering and 
hopelessness of the English working class cried aloud for 
evangelists, but these cries fell on ears receptive only 
to distant adventures. It could be that the missionaries 
had envisioned a utopia of their own making, but England 
was not the locus for such a fantasy, while Tonga seemed 
the ideal. The historian C. H. Grattan comments on such 
missionary fantasy: 


13 Ibid., I, viii. 
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The missionaries were beset with a vision of at once 
saving souls and of bringing into being a new society 
with the values of Bible Christianity and the British 
lower middle class. Their enterprise was a stupendous 
effort to impose their values by moral suasion on a 
people utterly alien by race and culture. ^ 

These attitudes of a cultural superiority complex 
were not limited to the missionaries, but they also repre¬ 
sented the general attitude of Europeans towards the people 
of "primitive cultures." That era had been one of great 
prosperity and learning, and characterized particularly by 
the industrial revolution which made Europe the "standard" 
for the rest of the world. Nevertheless, out there in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean lived the Tongans, a people 
who had previously enjoyed a way of life and unique cul¬ 
ture, valid in their own right, which would never again be 
the same as a consequence of this contact with the so- 
called "civilizations" of the industrial nations. 

Unfortunately, the visible differences between the 
two cultures persuaded the missionaries that their "civi¬ 
lized" (clothed) culture was superior to the "uncivilized" 
(naked) culture of the Tongan people. They called the 
native people "savages" and "heathens" because they did 
not wear as many clothes, for example, and because the 
natives did not have the same cultural values of the lower 
middle class Europeans. Since the Europeans believed that 

14 C. H. Grattan, The South-West Pacific to 1900, A 
Modern History (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
pf."T9'B-7. 
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their way of life was the only way, it must have been very 
difficult for the missionaries to understand the natives’ 
way. 

In general, the missionaries deserve credit for 
their hard labour and their continued dedication to the 
proclamation of the gospel during such a difficult time. 

In spite of the negative aspects of the missionaries' atti¬ 
tudes and activities, they definitely earned a high place 
in the history of Tonga. Human errors are inevitable, but 
the fact that the missionaries insisted on bringing the 
Word of God to the people of Tonga, despite their weak¬ 
nesses, they rightly deserve to be recognized as human 
bearers of new light to the old and often dark cultures of 
the Pacific Islands. Far from blaming the missionaries, 
or seeking verbal revenge on their mission, this study 
acknowledges the vast difference of understanding between 
today and a hundred years ago. Certainly, the best of the 
missionaries' activities cannot be discussed in detail 
here, but it is true to say that some of the unique quali¬ 
ties of Christian life in Tonga can be attributed to the 
dedication of the missionaries. Even in the political 
arena, the emancipation of slaves in Tonga is a solid 
testimony to the missionaries' work. 

It is also important to realize that the natives 
were also partly responsible for the causes of the problems 
and the negative aspects of the mission especially the 
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King, the high chiefs, and the native preachers who later 
became the leaders of the Church. Nevertheless, the in¬ 
terest of this study is neither judgment nor punishment. 
Instead, it seeks to understand the course of an event-- 
the historical development of Christianity in Tonga. For 
in the opinion of this writer, such understanding will help 
to identify the crux of the present problems, and there¬ 
fore to suggest solutions. It is futile to dwell in the 
past since life is future oriented. To realize the future 
in the present will just be a fantasy without the critical 
understanding of the past. 

e) The Role of the Church Today : The type of 
role that the Church maintains in the society today can be 
readily understood in light of the foundation laid by the 
early missionaries. It is a fact that the present role of 
the Church can only be genuinely understood in its relation 
to that foundation. However, it is wrong to simply assume 
that the role of the Church today is an exact duplicate 
copy of the initial work of the missionaries. Clearly, 
there are similarities as well as differences. In the 
early days, for example, the Free Wesleyan Church en¬ 
visioned itself to be an agent for the promotion of 
morality, holy living, and social justice.^ In spite of 
the missionaries’ failure to uphold the entirety of these 

•^Wood, I, x. 
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visions, their gains were impressive considering their 
limited capacities. Their successful campaign against 
slavery puts the present Church to shame in its hesitancy 
to speak out against the injustices in the social, politi¬ 
cal and economic systems of the Government. 

Today, the Tongan Church assumes its role in the 
society to be basically "guardian of the soul." This role 
is primarily confined to what the Church believes to be its 
proper responsibility--that is, the nurturing of the spir¬ 
itual needs of the people. Worship and education are the 
most clear examples of the work which the role of the 
Church in the life of the Tongan society entails. There 
are churches and church schools in almost every village in 
Tonga. The Free Wesleyan Church alone conducts at least 
six regular worship services every week besides those ser¬ 
vices on special occasions. The Free Wesleyan Church edu¬ 
cates about 50 percent of secondary school students, about 
40 percent are taught by the other Churches, and only 10 
percent by the Government schools. 

The relationship between piety and learning is 
understandable, since the Church has been following the 
missionaries' concept of education as a means of evangelism. 
However, today, education is not so much a direct means of 
evangelism as such, but it is a channel by which the Church 
consolidates its own power. Most of the leaders of the 
country are the products of the Church education. This 
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means that the Church is not only succeeding in producing 
leadership, but it is also successful in planting its con¬ 
servative philosophy and theology about life in the minds 
of the national leadership. 

For more than one hundred fifty years, the Church 
(Free Wesleyan) has been keeping to its role as the guardian 
of the soul. With constant emphasis on its spiritual re¬ 
sponsibility the Church has confined its ministry to the 
care of the soul, instead of caring to the whole of human 
life. It does not necessarily mean that the Church is un¬ 
aware of the holistic claims of the gospel over the whole 
of human life. In fact the Church deserves credit for her 
ministry in education, agriculture and other areas of human 
needs that are not "strictly spiritual." Nevertheless, the 
Church's conservative and often reactionary theology which 
reflects its attitudes about human life clearly indicates 
that the Church is more concerned about spiritual life than 
the whole of earthly life. The Church’s concern about spir¬ 
ituality can hardly be justified either theologically or 
otherwise, since that lopsided concern results in the sheer 
neglect of the other fundamental needs of human beings. 

The growing social, political, and economic problems in 
Tonga today constitute these fundamental human needs. To 
a large extent, these problems can be easily dealt with if 
the Church addresses itself to the roots of the problems. 

However, it seems that the Church is being 
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incapacitated by conflicting ideals about its role in the 
society. At least two such ideals can be identified. 

First is the ideal theory of the dichotomy between the "soul 
and the body." This dichotomy holds that the body exists 
to serve the soul. Thus the Church takes its role as that 
of serving the spiritual needs since it is the spirit that 
identifies with the ideals of the Church. Secondly, the 
ideal notion of theocracy that the Church has inherited 
from the early missionaries, brings confusion to its commit¬ 
ment to social problems. The Church’s traditional support 
of the Government, and especially its uncritical loyalty to 
the King, has made it almost impossible for the Church to 
speak out publicly against injustices in the Government's 
policies. Only once did the National Council of Churches 
publicly address the problems of land tenure and migration. 
Such a move drew attention to the Church's role. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the negative reaction from the nobility and lack of 
strong Government support weakened the Church's resolve. 
Consequently, the Church retreated, thus ending its first 
and only attempt to involve itself in the search for solu¬ 
tions of one of Tonga's major social problems. 

However, there are a few Church leaders who point 
out the prophetic role that the Church should play, despite 

^"Land and Migration," Papers presented at a 
Seminar sponsored by the Tonga Council of Churches, 
Nuku'alofa, 1975. 
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their being outvoted by the opposition within the general 

Church. Among these leaders are the Reverend Siupeli 

Taliai, a very outspoken leader in the Wesleyan Church, 

and Bishop Finau, the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Their comments on what the role of the Church ought to be 

gives support to the contention of this study. Taliai 

asserts this about the social role of the Church: 

In all circumstances the Church must insist upon 
her God-given obligation to proclaim the gospel in 
word and deed. If any earthly authority forbids the 
proclamation of the gospel, it goes beyond its com¬ 
petence. The Church must at all times make her 
voice heard in prophetic criticism of social in¬ 
justice and of public policies which are contrary 
to the will of God. ... In Tonga the Church 
should exercise a profound influence on the order¬ 
ing of the society by the education of public 
opinion, and by striving after the necessary mod¬ 
ifications of the laws in the direction pointed 
out by the law of God.I' 

In recoginzing the emotional intensity of the prob¬ 
lems, Bishop Finau warned against the Church's tendency to 
be self-righteous and thus blame others for the problems. 

Before criticizing others, the Church must exer¬ 
cise a little self-criticism--for its often pessi¬ 
mistic view of the world and fear to get involved 
with Christ to 'make all things new' (Rev. 21.5). 

The Church has to acknowledge it has failed in its 
preaching of the Community-dimension or Mystical 
Body aspect of the Gospel. 

For the role of the Church, Bishop Finau emphasized 
that the Church should denounce injustice, but not in the 


17 Ibid., p. 29. 
18 Ibid., p. 119. 
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expense of creating enemy camps between the rich and the 
poor. 

The Church has to speak to rich and poor as both 
belonging to it. While it engenders social con¬ 
science in wealthy people, it must create an aware¬ 
ness in the poor, and raise them up so that they 
will start to do things for themselves. The Church 
will realize it is not sufficient to change struc¬ 
tures for there must be a simultaneous humanization 
process: that is, community action to work together 
as people responsible for their human action. 

The Church must denounce injustice but not create 
enmities. ’Justice without love is bitter and hard. 

We see too many Christians serving the cause of the 
poor with an unhealthy sourness in which hatred for 
the rich (or those in power) is more obvious than 
the evangelical spirit.’ 19 

In view of the fact that the ministry of the Church 
is to serve the needs of the whole person (spiritual and 
material), the Church's social commitment ought to be a 
priority. In the midst of oppression and exploitation the 
Church cannot remain silent; otherwise it has no right to 
exist at all. The Church must continue to struggle with 
the problems of humanity since that is where it belongs. 

As the Body of Christ the Church cannot deviate from the 
purposes of Christ's teachings and actions. For the Church 
to be a part of the Mystical Body, it ought to remember 
that Incarnation is not just a statement of belief but 
rather a testimony to God's commitment to the world. Dr. 
Amanaki Havea, former President of the Free Wesleyan Church, 


19 


Ibid. 
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is pointedly right in arguing that: 

If God saw fit to involve Himself in the problems 
of human society through His act in Jesus Christ, 
the Church as the Body of Jesus Christ can hardly 
afford to do less. The Incarnation gives us a 
challenge which we cannot avoid. Incarnation 
meant that God got His hands dirty in world history! 

And if God was willing to become involved in the 
problems of the world, the Church can hardly 
afford to be more holy than God.20 

In order for the Church to have any meaningful and 
effective involvement in the search for solutions to the 
social problems, it is necessary that there be a critical 
understanding of those problems. For the Church cannot 
and must not justify its social inaction on the basis of 
ignorance. Therefore, a critical understanding of the hard 
facts of the Tongan context is an essential element in for¬ 
mulating a theology which will sensitize the Church to its 
role in society. These hard facts about the social, polit¬ 
ical, and economic conditions will be discussed in the 
following Section Two of this chapter. 


4. Hard Facts About Social Conditions : 

To attempt to organize the materials already col¬ 
lected for this section under one of those major areas 
(social, political, economic) requires skill that this 
writer does not possess. The main difficulty here stems 
from the fact that overlapping and intricate relationships 


20 


Ibid., 


p. v. 
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between these major areas make it almost impossible to es¬ 
tablish singular distinctive categories as such. Needless 
to say, such categorization in this case does not fit well 
within the Tongan context. Therefore, this section will 
present the data under several headings which show the 
intricate web of social, political, and economic realities. 

a) Land Tenure : In Tonga, the issue of land ten¬ 
ure is precisely the issue of human life. Since the be¬ 
ginning of the history of human settlement, land has be¬ 
come the first and foremost source of life. Today, the 
issue of land tenure which consists in the availability of 
land, its systems of control, its use, and its distribution 
of ownership is still occupying an important place in the 
activities and future survival of our contemporary societies. 
Furthermore, land tenure is an especially critical problem 
in most of the developing countries today. 

In the case of Tonga, land is the country’s only 
tangible resource. This resource has become the key factor 
in rural and agricultural development, or in any aspect of 
development for that matter. Therefore the system of land 
tenure is by common knowledge one of the staunchest ob¬ 
stacles for development, due to its inadequacy and the 
political corruption inherent in its management. This 
particular problem is one of complex and inter-related 
factors. It creates an overall problem which tends to 
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impede any attempt at development. An inadequate tenure 
system produces a host of consequential problems: scarcity 
of lands for farming and homesteads, an alarming rate of 
population density (345 persons per square mile), an in¬ 
creasing rate of unemployment, an escalating inflation, and 

21 

an increasing deficit in overseas trade. Directly re¬ 
lated is the problem of migration. Any attempt to solve 
the social problems must, first of all, remove its most 
formidable obstacle, that is, land tenure. 

The system of control and distribution of land is 
a direct outcome of the land tenure system as granted by 
the Constitution. According to Clause 104 of the Consti¬ 
tution of Tonga, "All the land is the property of the King 
and he may at pleasure grant to the nobles and titular 
chiefs or matapules one or more estates to become their 
hereditary estates." This is a unique feature of the land 
laws since it specifies that all land belongs to one per¬ 
son, the King. At least the good intention of this clause 
is to protect the land from foreign ownership. The Consti¬ 
tution made it clear that it is unlawful for any foreigner 
to inherit the throne of Tonga. 

Under the same Constitution of 1875, every Tongan 
male, on reaching the age of 16, is entitled to an allotment 

21 

All statistics are taken from "Third Development 
Plan 1975-1980" (Kingdom of Tonga: Central Planning 
Office, 1976). 
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of 8-1/4 acres of rural land and a town section. Since all 
land is the property of the King, its administration and 
distribution have long been the prerogative of the nobles, 
M and it is common knowledge that with the increased demand 

for land they have used this privilege for their own advan- 

2 2 

tage." Obviously, this provision of the Constitution 
seems to depend upon the good faith of the King, and his 
responsibility to his people. However, the problem of land 
tenure has become a platform from which to challenge the 
relevancy of the Constitution to the social, political, and 
economic realities of today. The fateful mistake seems to 
be the unrealistic approach of the Government to the whole 
issue of justice in the administration and distribution of 
the resource of land. 

In his keynote address to the Tonga Council of 
Churches Seminar on Land and Migration, Bishop Finau shar¬ 
pened this criticism of the Government's unjust system of 
land tenure, as it is largely responsible for the increas¬ 
ing rate of forced migration. 

The State that refuses to act against economic, 
political and social injustice within its own 
borders, and so places pressure on its citizens 
to migrate to other states, is acting unjustly. 

A State in this case is denying the very purpose 
for which it exists. For example, a State in 
which the system of land tenure or ownership 


22 J. deBres and R. Campbell, Worth Their Weight in 
Gold (Auckland: Auckland Resource Centre for Development, 
1975) , p. 11. 
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gives too much power to a privileged few is placing 
unjust pressure on less privileged citizens to 
migrate. Out of justice, such a State must make 
it a matter of priority to undertake land tenure 
reform. Justice delayed is justice denied. 3 

Reverend Siupeli Taliai elaborates on this point 
as follows: 

Fundamental to any way of reconciliation is that 
natural laws, which after all, are God’s laws, 
should be obeyed. Such natural laws take no 
account of class, nationalism, race, or colour, 
and all interference with them in the interests 
of these, sooner or later brings its own retri¬ 
bution. One of the basic laws of nature is that 
man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
but in the development of the Tongan society we 
find today that many are prevented from earning 
sufficient bread, and others from earning anything 
at all. Evidently there are barriers that have 
grown up, or have been erected. The chief of all 
these barriers is in relation to land. 24 

The generally accepted belief that the Constitution 
makes provisions for the protection of citizens' rights to 
hold property, and the guarantee of equal status to all 
citizens under the law, is distorted in the case of Tonga’s 
Constitution. 

According to Sione Latukefu, a Tongan historian who 
has done intensive study of the Tongan Constitution, the 
purpose of the earliest legislation which was drafted by 
the missionaries and the King was to raise the status of 
the commoners. However, in the Constitution, a certain 


2 ^"Land and Migration," p. 116. 
24 Ibid., p. 24. 
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number of the chiefs were chosen by the King and made the 

nobles of Tonga. These nobles were given tracts of lands 

2 5 

to be their "tofi’a" or hereditary estates. The situa¬ 
tion here is a paradox. The very Constitution which aimed 
at limiting the power of the King and the chiefs was the 
same one that created a new landed aristocracy with in¬ 
creased powers. Latukefu argues that this particular pro¬ 
vision in the Constitution enables the nobles to take even 
more control of the people. 

The accepted traditional method of acquiring land 
is a burden on the commoners. In order for the commoners 
to receive their leases of land from the nobles, they 
(commoners) are by tradition bound to give "polopolo" 

(first fruits) of their crops and animals--’’the best of 
anything produced or acquired, or their services to the 
nobles." 40 Even today, the observance of these expecta¬ 
tions is regarded as evidence of the commoners' loyalty to 
the nobles, and as a sign of good and responsible citizen¬ 
ship. 

A commoner’s chance of getting land depends largely 
on how much he gives or does for the noble. It is quite 
obvious however, that the land laws which are based in the 

25 

S. Latukefu, Church and State in Tonga (Honolulu: 
University Press of Hawaii, 1974), p. 211. 

26 Ibid., p. 212. 
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Constitution failed to provide guaranteed protection of the 
commoners’ right to hold land. Regarding this point, 
Latukefu explained that: 

Later on when provisions were made in the laws allow¬ 
ing commoners to register their land, the noble would 
allot a piece of land for a trial period, the length 
of which depended upon his own personal whim. If he 
was satisfied with the applicant's behaviour (particu¬ 
larly his generosity and servility) he would then 
permit him to register the land, but if he were 
displeased, he could take back the land and give 
it to someone else.27 

In view of the fact that the problem of land tenure 

is further complicated by the problem of over-population, 

however, any meaningful attempt at solving the problem must 

include effective measures of controlling population growth. 

According to the 1975 Report of the Central Planning Office 

(the Government body oversees the Five Years Development 

Plan), the present land tenure system is not adequate to 

deal with the changing situation. 

One hundred years ago the economy was mostly agrarian 
producing for subsistence with an undeveloped mone¬ 
tary sector. Rapid population growth has today led 
to a situation where there is an insufficient supply 
of suitable land to meet the needs of a growing num¬ 
ber of males entitled to allotments. There is also 
inadequate capacity in the monetized non-agricultural 
sector to provide employment in lieu of an allotment. 28 

In light of the present situation, the problem of 
land tenure takes on a new urgency. The 1966 Report shows 
that almost 58 percent of eligible males have no farming 


27 Ibid. 

28tiThird Development Plan 1975-1980," p. 43. 
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land, and that this gap will rise with growing population. 
Probing further into the hidden reality of the land tenure 
system, we find a point that stands out glaringly and that 
is the substantial holdings of the nobles. The Official 
1973 Report of the Ministry of Land and Survey states that 
the actual size of the Hereditary Nobles Estates was 50,085 
acres. In the same year more than 14,000 Tongan taxable 
males were without registered tax allotments. The widening 
gap between landed aristocracy and landless peasants con¬ 
stitutes an inherent evil in the land tenure system. 

There are 31 nobles who hold more than 7 percent of 
the total land area compared to 100,000 commoners of which 
more than half of the eligible males have no tax allotments. 
This is an acute political problem. In Parliament the 31 
nobles who own more than 7 percent of the land are repre¬ 
sented by 7 representatives, while on the other hand almost 
100 percent of the total population (commoners) are also 
represented by the same number of representatives. 

Furthermore, the problem of land tenure is char¬ 
acterized by its own visciousness. Not only is it the po¬ 
litical empowerment of a minority over majority, but it is 
also an economic oppression of the landless majority by the 
few landed aristocracy. Regarding this particular situa¬ 
tion, Latukefu said this: 

Economically the nobles continued to amass wealth 
at the expense of the common people. Maude's study 
of land tenure in Tonga has shown that some of the 
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nobles became reluctant to subdivide their tofi'a 
into bush allotments for those who were eligible 
for them and that they also tried to hinder those 
who already held leases from registering these 
allotments. The nobles of course realized that, 
once such land had been registered, they could no 
longer reclaim it, provided that its holder abided 
by the land laws. They further realized that their 
land was their sole means of securing their privi¬ 
leges. As a result, a considerable proportion of 
land remained unregistered, and the resulting in¬ 
security of tenure diminished incentives for land 
improvement, since the tenants were only concerned 
with satisfying their immediate wants. 29 

With all the available data drawn from various 
studies, one can assuredly point out that the problem is 
more than just making land available for rural and agri¬ 
cultural development. 

The Central Planning Office warns that: 

In recent years, some subdivision of allotments 
have taken place and smaller allotments have been 
registered. The result is that in some areas the 
size of tax allotments is now less than 8-1/4 
acres (3.34 ha.). Even if as much as 901 of all 
land not presently committed or inundated were 
alloted to eligible men in 4-1/8 acres (1.7 ha.) 
parcels, there would be about 25,000 landless 
men by the year 2000 out of a projected total 
of 60,000 - 40 %. 30 

There is no doubt that one of the serious dangers 
in the whole condition of life in Tonga is the fact that 
population outnumbers land resources. In recognizing this 
point, the Central Planning Office further warns that: 


29 

Latukefu, p. 213. 

30,, Third Development Plan 1975-1980,” p. 3. 
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The land has limited capacity to absorb more labour, 
and the effects of continued reductions in the size 
of land holdings are likely to include (produce) 
lower output per worker and increased consumption 
of producer per acre, i.e., reduced exports and cash 
incomes and a static or declining standard of living. ^1 

In spite of the complexity and enormity of the prob¬ 
lem, this writer among many other Tongans believes that the 
problem can (and must) be solved through effective and 
creative means. There is a chance for peaceful solution 
granted that the national leadership will be committed to 
that purpose. Thus the solution of the problem must be a 
concerted effort and commitment of all members of national 
leadership--the Government, Churches, business and private 
sectors. A worthwhile example of such a solution is found 
in the recommendations of the Tonga Council of Churches 

3 2 

Seminar on Land and Migration in 1975. 

Regarding land reforms and departmental practice, 

the Seminar recommended the following possibilities: 

a) Introduction of land tax payable to Government 

revenues at a figure (fixed every year depending on the 

state of the economy and reducible in cases of hardship) 

33 

which will encourage all tofi'a and 'api holders to make 


31 Ibid. 

32 

"Land and Migration," Appendix B. 

33 

A tofi’a holder is a reference to a noble who 
holds hereditary estates, while an ’api holder refers to a 
commoner who holds a registered allotment of 8-1/4 acres or 
less. 
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maximum use of their land, will discourage absentee holders 
and will persuade tofi'a holders to distribute unused land; 

b) Improvement and enforcement of legislation re¬ 
lating to the non-use of land--such legislation to be ex¬ 
tended to both hereditary and allotted land; 

c) Appointment of a Land Board or Commission with 
the Minister of Lands as chairman to administer the distri¬ 
bution of land; 

d) Raising of age of persons entitled to allot¬ 
ments from 16 to 18 or 21 years; 

e) Regulation to be passed (in accordance with 
section 34 of the Land Act) to determine how many acres out 
of every tofi’a the holder may reserve for himself and his 
successors; 

f) Amendment to provide that, on ejection of an 
'api holder or vacancy due to the lack of an heir, the 'api 
should immediately be passed to the Government for redis¬ 
tribution; 

g) Enforcement of the present law requiring the 
Minister of Lands to receive every application for an ’api 
direct from the applicant without the necessity of a prior 
signature of the tofi'a holder who may subsequently be con¬ 
sulted by the Minister; 

h) Greater flexibility in sizes of allotments and 

leases. 

i) Provision for the leasing of allotments to 
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Tongans to ensure that land will be used despite the tempo¬ 
rary absence of the holder; 

j) Introduction of town planning and zoning for 
Nuku'alofa and large towns with consideration of the re¬ 
version of all urban land to the Government for leasing to 
the people; 

k) Amendment to the Constitution (Clauses 67 and 
79) to allow the full Legislative Assembly to discuss and 
vote on all land matters (whether amendments are needed to 
the Constitution or to statues)--that is to say all matters 
except succession to the Throne. 

The Seminar also recommended a community programme 
which will enable people to organize themselves to help one 
another: 

a) To become aware of issues and of the courses 

of action available to them in applying for and registering 
land; 

b) To plan action for registration of their al¬ 
lotted land; 

c) To secure and use credit facilities to pay for 
registration and survey fees; 

d) To secure and use advice available concerning 
better use of land; 

e) To secure and use marketing facilities. 

For the role of the Churches and their possible in¬ 
volvement, the Seminar recommended the following actions: 
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a) Develop a programme of education in the churches, 
to help people to know the facts, appreciate the issues in¬ 
volved, express their own problems and needs and share to¬ 
gether in seeking answers to them; 

b) Investigate the facts relating to the law and 
practice of land tenure system; 

c) Consider reforms in the law and administration 
of land tenure; 

a) Develop a community programme which helps people 
to take action to secure registration of their allotments 
and to use their land more effectively; 

e) Examine the present use of church lands, and 
help experiments in use of church lands for production by 
landless people. 

This Seminar further recommends that a programme of 
education in the churches should include: 

a) Papers and reports which convey the work of 
this Seminar; 

b) Seminars for priests and pastors to enable them 
to give leadership in the community programme; 

c) Materials for use in schools, and seminars for 
teachers to enable them to use the new materials; 

d) Inclusion of materials within a common syllabus 
of social sciences in church schools. 

All of the above recommendations were incorporated 
into the official resolutions of the Tonga Council of 
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Churches Seminar on Land and Migration. These resolutions 
were presented to His Majesty. However, as of now there 
has not been anything done to implement these resolutions. 
Therefore it is the intention of this study to seek possible 
ways of implementing these recommendations, and this study’s 
own suggestions. 

Because of the fact that the problem of land tenure 
must be understood in its relation to the problem of popula¬ 
tion growth, conservation and environmental impact, a criti¬ 
cal understanding of these problems is not only a necessity, 
but a responsibility. 

b) Population : Population growth or to be accu¬ 
rate "population explosion" has become an acute problem in 
Tonga today. The problems of unlimited growth is intimately 
linked to the nature of this planet Earth. Like many of 
the world's problems, over-population, its causes and con¬ 
sequences, is also intimately related to the global pic¬ 
ture. The fact is that modern technology and new ways of 
communication have made the countries of the world more de¬ 
pendent on one another. Therefore one country's problems 
is most likely to be everyone's problem. 

From a global perspective, Barbara Ward and Rene 

Dubos, both respected world authorities on the subject, 

elaborate on the facts of population pressures: 

The general rate of population increase--of over 2.5 
percent a year--is not only unprecedented in human 
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history. It promises further increases of an all 
but inconceivable kind. Each expanding generation 
leaves an even larger base for the next expansion. 

The present 2 billion peoples in the developing 
world cannot fail to reach 5.5 billion by the year 
2000. If there were no change in policies and life¬ 
styles, the 2020 figure could be 14 billion. By 
2050, it could be 28 billion. No one can give a 
precise estimate for the ultimate numbers of 
people our planet can support. It depends, of 
course, upon the standards at which they want to 
eat, be housed, educated, made healthy, and move 
about. In any case no one denies there is a limit 
and if in the less industrialized world the mathe¬ 
matics of growth at the present 2.5 per cent 
(occasionally 3.5 per cent) growth rate continues 
unchanged, we will be adding to our planet a billion 
people a year by the end of the next century. ^4 

World hunger and famine and their consequences have 
drawn the world’s attention to the plight of its victims. 
Food and technological aids are poured into the affected 
areas. United Nations and other affluent countries are 
planning strategies and affected countries continue to find 
solutions. However, the problem still remains: in a finite 
world, food production cannot keep pace with exponential 
population growth. The increasing gap between population 
size and food supply is a global threat to the survival of 
the human family. Also, the dimension of the problem in a 
global context must reverse the earlier assumption that 
hunger is a direct result of over-population. Now, we must 
look at it from the viewpoint of the hungry farmer: that is, 
over-population is also a direct result of hunger. The 
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B. Ward and R. Dubos, Only One Earth (New York: 
Norton, 1972), pp. 149-50. 
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more children he has, the more help and social security he 
can create for his old age. Therefore the problem is two- 
way and inter-dependent. 

There is, however, the question of cause and effect 
as they are directly related to the issues of development 
and under-development. Therefore, both rich and poor must 
understand the facts about the relationship between the 
wasteful life-styles of the rich countries and the extreme¬ 
ly meager existence of the poor countries. 

In Tonga, population growth has been left unchecked 
until recently. The Government has launched an ’’aggressive” 
Family Planning Program, aided by the World Health Organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations. Currently however, population 
continues to grow at a dangerous rate of 3.05 percent per 
year. Consequently, unemployment is still climbing, and so 
the economy is constantly threatened by the unsteady flow 
of income revenue and a declining rate of production. 

There is no doubt that an unchecked population growth would 
continue to create obstacles in the path of development. 
Stronger measures of guarding population growth are most 
necessary. The point is, population growth must be limited. 
Churches and other bodies of national leadership must recog¬ 
nize their responsibilities in this critical area. The 
idea of "limits to growth,” when applied to population, 
creates a problem of "unbelief” as far as customs and tra¬ 
ditions are concerned. This point leads to the cultural 
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problem of "customs and traditions," which the Tongan Church 
is often guilty of uncritically accommodating. 

c) Customs and Traditions : Like the other islands 
of the Pacific, Tonga has some customs and traditions that 
often resist change, and thus become obstacles to necessary 
development. However, one must be extremely careful as to 
how to differentiate between worthy customs and traditions 
and those that are unworthy. It must be admitted that 
there is a strong tendency for those who have been educated 
overseas to change anything that blocks progress. It is 
unwise to cause sudden sweeping change, for any culture 
that loses traditions is foundationally broken. However, 
the following customs and traditions need close examination: 

i) A Cultural Belief : There is a strong belief in 
the tradition of legendary fertility cult even today. This 
traditional belief is intensified by a bad biblical exegesis 
that holds: "more children more blessings, be fruitful and 
multiply." The problem arises not because of having chil¬ 
dren, but rather because beliefs of hundreds of years ago 
do not match realities of modern time. These realities are 
summarized in a single phrase: population outnumbers re¬ 
sources . 


ii) Faka'apa t apa : Literally, this word means 
respect, a most desired mode of behaviour. However, this 
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behaviour has often been misused and consequently it becomes 
a stumbling block in the advance of development. Respect 
of chiefs, women, and older persons is highly valued in 
Tongan custom. In general, respect of authority is ex¬ 
tremely desirable, especially by those who are to be re¬ 
spected. In schools this cultural value is highly rein¬ 
forced, and quite often the teaching of obedience and loy¬ 
alty to authority (the teacher) take priority over the cul¬ 
tivation of personal initiative and creativity. In the 
Tongan schools, it is not unusual to find the kind of edu¬ 
cational damage that Paulo Freire explained as ’’banking con¬ 
cept ." 

Education thus becomes an act of depositing, in 
which the students are the depositories and the 
teacher is the depositor.35 

This crushed passivity is certainly void of creative 
imagination. A relatively young pastor whose progressive 
pastoral methods often expose the inadequacy of the old 
system is more likely to be scorned by the older people. 
Likewise, a young and innovative person of low status who 
attempts to change old and unnecessary customs is less 
likely to succeed. Here, respect is misinterpreted as un¬ 
critical docility to necessary changes. 

iii) A Stratified Society : Tongan society is 

35 

P. Freire, Pedagogy Of The Oppressed (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1974), p. 58. 
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highly stratified, divided into three vertical classes: the 
King and the royal family on the top; the 31 noble families 
in the middle; and the commoners at the bottom. This pyra¬ 
mid-like social structure is of course the very foundation 
of the Tongan society. By its nature, it is not wholly 
evil, as it is often criticized by young radicals. This 
structure has its own built-in mechanisms. The community 
maintains certain expectations of each strata. Social ob¬ 
ligations are such mechanisms that impose certain expecta¬ 
tions one upon the other to "perform their responsibility 

*7 (L 

toward Government, Church, and family." Nonetheless, it 
often becomes impossible to serve all three at once, or to 
reconcile the opposing views and values of these expecta¬ 
tions. As mentioned earlier, social obligations of com¬ 
moners to the nobles especially can be very difficult and 
degrading. When those of higher status and power misuse 
and take for granted the gifts of social obligations, it 
then becomes an obstacle for community life and its develop¬ 
ment. Other problems that hinder the process of develop¬ 
ment are: health care, education, farmer knowledge, and out¬ 
dated teachings of the churches. These problems are all 
interrelated and they must be examined as a whole unit. 
Unfortunately, a thorough discussion of these problems may 

7 

R. A. Nance, "An Examination of Proposals to Es¬ 
tablish an Institute of Rural Development in Tonga," 
(Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Sydney, 1976). 
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not be possible due to the limited space and time given to 
this study. However, their connection to the general prob¬ 
lem must at least be mentioned. 

d) Health Care : The important role of health care 
is undoubtedly clear, but its capacity to reach out to the 
majority of the population is unfortunately limited to 
those in the major towns. There are only three main hos¬ 
pitals (one hospital in each of the three main islands) and 
a number of outpatient clinics in the main towns, and 
nothing in the villages. The most serious health problems 
are most likely to arise in villages far from hospitals or 
health clinics. Most difficult cases, however, are found 
in the outer islands where the patients must be taken to 
the clinics in the nearby islands, or to the hospital in 
the main island. To put a farmer in the hospital or take 
him to a clinic away from his village will mean that his 
whole family is also going with him. This causes a problem 
of leaving his farm untended and unproductive during the 
time of his illness. The limited capacity of health care 
services plus the negligence and poor health of the farmer 
have all contributed to the blockage of development. 

e) Education : Change and improvement in the sys¬ 
tem of education in Tonga have long been overdue. The 
Churches, instead of the Government, take most of the re¬ 
sponsibility for secondary education. Most of educational 
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syllabus and teaching materials are modelled after the 
British system. As a result, most of the graduates and 
school dropouts have great difficulty in finding jobs for 
which their education has prepared them. The course of 
studies is either difficult to comprehend or completely ir¬ 
relevant to the local village situation. Above all, the 
worst problem is what an irresponsible education does to 
affect the thinking and attitudes of students toward the 
value of human labour. The over-emphasis on the "superior¬ 
ity" of the so-called white collar jobs has done great 
damage to the progress of rural and agricultural develop¬ 
ment. Most Tongan students would immediately agree that 
careers in medicine are more important than farming and 
other rural activities. This is a recurring problem which 
contributes to the dearth of rural leadership and agricul¬ 
tural development. 

f) Farmer Knowledge : Lack of knowledge is a dan¬ 
gerous problem anywhere. This problem is due to the in¬ 
sufficient capacity of the farmer himself, but it is also 
a result of the dearth of Government support. Lack of 
training centres and an inadequate supply of trained per¬ 
sonnel for extension services have made the situation more 
difficult to handle. In addition, the absence of farm 
credit unions for low interest loans has made it difficult 
for farmers to purchase tools and other items essential to 
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farming. Farmer knowledge is a critical necessity in a 
country like Tonga which depends so much on agricultural 
production. 

g) The Outdated Teachings of the Churches ; Tongans 
are probably the most church-going people in the world. 

The whole population is at the least, nominally Christian. 
Nonetheless, the lack of emphasis on the social impact of 
the Gospel has made Church teachings both outdated and ir¬ 
relevant as far as new and changing situations are concerned. 
It is not an unusual problem--many Churches throughout the 
world have the same difficulty. However, the problem has a 
distinct feature in Tonga. The Church is the single most 
powerful institution in the Tongan society. Unfortunately, 
this powerful influence of the Church has not always been 
directed towards the whole spectrum of life. Nevertheless, 
there are signs of hope that the Church has finally ack¬ 
nowledged the wholeness of its ministry. Much of this 
problem has already been discussed in Section One of this 
chapter. The role of the Church in rural and agricultural 
development will be discussed later on. 

Problems discussed above reflect major areas of 
concern to which the Church must direct its attention. In 
view of the fact that the Church occupies a very special 
role in the total life of the Tongan society, it is un¬ 
thinkable that the Church should remain passive or 
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indifferent in the face of social problems. However, there 
is hope and faith in the ministry of the Church. In spite 
of the immensity of the task, the people of Tonga and of 
the Pacific Islands have tremendous power and potential to 
develop their lands in a truly authentic "Pacific Way." 

The term "Pacific Way" or "Faka-Pasifiki," is of course the 
Pacific islanders' expression of unity and harmony that 
bind them and their lands together. In this regard. Pacific 
Way is very much God's Way. 

Meanwhile, unless the Tongan Church understands the 
complexity and dynamics of the problems discussed above, its 
rather conservative theology will remain disconnected from 
the hard realities of the present Tongan context. 

Since this chapter has delineated the Tongan con¬ 
text, the next step then is to develop a theological meth¬ 
odology through which the Tongan Church can respond mean¬ 
ingfully and effectively to the challenge expressed by the 
context. The following chapter contains an attempt at de¬ 
veloping such theological methodology. 
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CHAPTER III 


AN ATTEMPT AT CONTEXTUALIZING THEOLOGY 
1. Introduction : 

A great deal of theological thinking of recent years 
had been developed among churches and religious communities 
in the Third World. In fact the term "Third World theology," 
has become a platform and a trade-mark of a new thinking 
about theology. The term is a reference to an old, but re¬ 
newed type of critical theological reflection which has 
emerged out of the cultural, social, and political con¬ 
sciousness in many parts of the Third World--notably Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. Third World theology represents 
different types of aspirations and commitments. However, 
the uniting element is the fact that these aspirations and 
commitments emerge out of one and same experience: the in¬ 
evitable inter-action between the text and the context. 

This is the main thrust of this chapter. 

The purpose of this chapter is primarily to develop 
the concept of "contextualization" as a theological meth¬ 
odology, which will enable the Tongan Church to be more 
holistic and effective in its ministry, in the light of 
today's problems. Needless to say, the attempt in this 
chapter to develop the concept of "contextualization" is 
limited to a primary point of construct, that is, the 
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methodology and application. Consequently, such development 
presupposes the classical tasks of theology--wisdom and ra¬ 
tional knowledge. Instead, the main emphasis will focus on 
the developmental stages of contextualization. 

2. A General Reflection on the Rationale : 

There is hardly any need to convince the reader of 
this study of the formidable and decisive influence of 
science and technology on the make-up of world cultures 
today. In a sense the whole world is wrapped up in rapid, 
radical change--that strange phenomenon which has swept over 
the world since the second World War. Consequently, new 
ideas, practices, and ideologies are constantly battling 
with the old for a place of accommodation. The battle of 
the new and the old is not confined to any particular area 
of human life, but rather pertains to the whole of life. 

Even religion, or Christian faith in particular, is no ex¬ 
ception. Any student of theology today recognizes the 
rapid changes that take place in the curriculum of seminar¬ 
ies. One could hardly catch up with new crops of different 
theologies sprung out of theologians’ tomes and church pul¬ 
pits throughout the world. 

The unique nature of this phenomenon consists in 
two elements that are important for our understanding of 
contextualization: these elements are necessity and in¬ 
evitability. The sum of our human experience testifies to 
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the fact that change is necessary and therefore inevitable. 
In contextualizing theology however, one must surrender to 
the inspiration of a personal relationship with the Living 
God through the commission of the Holy Spirit. In this way, 
the necessity and inevitability of change in our theologi¬ 
cal orientation may then be made consistent with God's will, 
and with the evolutionary processes in the world around us. 

The force of necessity and inevitable change can be 
seen in the gradual but sometimes radical shifts in the 
theological orientation of various communities in certain 
periods. Today, one can witness to the result of the sift¬ 
ing process with which every theology is scrutinized as to 
the efficacy of its necessity and inevitability. Further¬ 
more, the radical changes in theology seem to point more 
and more towards a "horizontal" rather than a "vertical" 
relationship between faith as reflection, and faith as 
action. It is almost embarrassing to point out that faith 
is both reflection and action; however, the point of syn¬ 
thesis is not always clear, and it has led to many noisy 
debates. Most notably is the debate between the conserva¬ 
tive and liberal factions in the third meeting of the Latin 
American Bishops Conference (CELAM), which was held in the 
city of Puebla, Mexico at the time of the writing of this 
study. 

As a result of rapid and radical social changes, 
there emerged different types of theologies which further 
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complicated the synthesis between reflection and action-- 
that is faith. In Europe and North America, theologies of 
Hope and Politics; of the Feminist, Black, and other ethnic 
minorities are current focal points. Latin America is 
credited with the emergence of Liberation theology, while 
Africa is preoccupied with theologies of Revolution and In- 
digenization. In Asia, theologians are discussing such 
books as Waterbuffalo Theology , and The Pain of God 
Theology . Even in the South Pacific, this writer raises 
the question of the "Pacificness" of theology. As such, 
the whole spectrum of our theological orientation is a case 
for serious pondering. Undoubtedly, there is a need for a 
critical understanding of these different theologies; how¬ 
ever, this writer is particularly concerned with the meth¬ 
odology by which theology, in general, can respond most mean¬ 
ingfully and effectively to every aspect of human existence. 
This is the most important mandate which has emerged out of 
the experiences of the younger churches of the Third World. 

In regard to the differences among various theol¬ 
ogies and with regard to theology in general, one is in¬ 
clined to ask the question: Can there be an embracing unity 
in spite of the great diversities that are inherent in dif¬ 
ferent theologies? The answer is an emphatic "yes"; other¬ 
wise our theologizing makes no sense. Nevertheless, the 
question of diversity within unity demands a more realistic 
understanding rather than a clumsy accommodation of issues. 
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Therefore, the indispensable presence of diversity and unity 
expands the above question to an even more urgent one: How 
can one take her/his theological training from one culture 
to another? Such question carries with it a sense of plur¬ 
alism with integrity that must be discovered afresh in 
every human condition. 

Inasmuch as cultures are different, so too are our 
ways of doing theology. Today more than ever before, the 
challenge to the Christian community is to explore positive 
and effective ways of affirming the integrity of our plur¬ 
alism, but without compromising the message of the Gospel. 
For such affirmation represents the voice of a unified faith 
that calls us to the task Christ has set for us. The task 
is one and united--to serve God and people everywhere. 

Doing the task presupposes two kinds of commitment on our 
part: First, we must commit ourselves to the all-embracing 
search for the true identity of a Christian theology; 
second, the same commitment should also take seriously the 
question of the relevance of our theology to the world sit¬ 
uation. These commitments compel us to be faithful in the 
way we understand faith, and to how we communicate it to 
others. In failing to give critical attention to the ques¬ 
tions of identity and relevance, we experience crisis in 
our theology: that is, the crisis of identity and relevance. 
Professor Jurgen Moltmann articulates this point more 
clearly: 
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We may want to make Christian theology reveal that it 
is Christian, but this cannot be done in abstract and 
timeless terms, or the mere desire for self-assertion. 
It has a definable and circumscribed place amonst 
modern problems. The Christian life of theologians, 
churches and human beings is faced more than ever 
today with a double crisis: the crisis of relevance 
and the crisis of identity. These two crises are 
complimentary. The more theology and the church 
attempt to become relevant to the problems of the 
present day, the more deeply they are drawn into 
the crisis of their own Christian identity. The 
more they attempt to assert their identity in tra¬ 
ditional dogmas, rights and moral notions, the more 
irrelevant and unbelievable they become. This double 
crisis can be more accurately described as the iden¬ 
tity-involvement dilemma. 1 


It is true that this crisis or the "identity- 


involvement dilemma" is one of the greatest problems in con¬ 
temporary theology. The younger churches of the Third 
World must discover adequate ways of doing theology in the 
midst of such crisis. This is the main rationale for the 


consideration and the development of "contextualization," 
as a theological methodology in which the Tongan Church can 
participate meaningfully in the inter-action between the 
Gospel and the Tongan context. 


3. What is Contextualization ? 

Contextualization is first of all a process: that 
is, a continuous action, an open-ended operation, a series 
of changes conducive to a particular end. From this view¬ 
point, contextualization is the serious scrutiny of the 

lj. Moltmann, The Crucified God (New York: Harper § 
Row, 1974), p. 7. 
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immediate local context for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which it fosters the full actualization of jus¬ 
tice, liberation and development of abundant life for the 
whole person. It is precisely in this regard that contex- 
tualization is to be understood as an ongoing process which 
determines effective and responsible ways of impacting the 
challenge of the Gospel on the human problems. Accordingly, 
every form of human life is an active process in that its 
forward-thrust or "subjective aim" (in Whitehead's phrase), 
is the actualization of possibilities in life which find 
their concretion in human struggle. Therefore, to speak of 
contextualization is to question the very meaning of life 
in regard to its motivation, intention, and purpose. Thus 
contextualization as a process does manifest itself in the 
radical transformation of life as a result of the challeng¬ 
ing impact of the Gospel on the human context. 

Secondly, contextualization is a theological meth¬ 
odology. It encourages the development of an authentic 
understanding of the Christian faith in particular cultures. 
Instead of adapting an existing theology, contextualization 
urges open dialogue between the Gospel and the human con¬ 
text. As a methodology, its function is to point out the 
authenticity of theology and to avoid the familiar tendency 
to fall into the trap of syncretism. 

Daniel von Allmen, the Theological Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of Swiss Protestant 
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Churches, argues vigorously about this point: 

It must be said here with all possible firmness: 
there can be no question, in our days either, of 
an Africanization or a contextualization of an 
existing theology. Any authentic theology must 
start ever anew from the focal point of the faith, 
which is the confession of the Lord Jesus Christ 
who died and was xaised for us; and it must be 
built or rebuilt (whether in Africa or in Europe) 
in a way which is both faithful to the inner 
thrust of the Christian revelation and also in 
harmony with the mentality of the person who 
formulates it. There is no short cut to be 
found by simply adapting an existing theology 
to contemporary or local taste. 

Since all theologies grow out of particular local 
context they are the results of contextualization. There¬ 
fore, a theology that is already contextualized into a par¬ 
ticular culture must be re-contextualized when it crosses 
cultural borders. The task of theology as critical reflec¬ 
tion and action on our relationship with God, has often 
failed itself of the complete task when it crosses cultural 
borders; for our theologizing cannot simply be done in a 
cultural vacuum. This is the importance of contextualiza¬ 
tion as a theological methodology, since it is not a par¬ 
ticular theology as such but rather a way of understanding 
and authenticating various theologies in a particular cul¬ 
ture. 


^D. von Allmen, "The Birth of Theology, Contextuali¬ 
zation as the Dynamic Element in the Formation of New Testa¬ 
ment Theology,” International Review of Missions, LXIV 
(1974), 50. 

3 Ibid., 37. 
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Fundamentally however, the process of contextual!- 
zation of theology is a particular way of doing theology in 
response to the needs and the outcome of rapid and radical 
changes in the social, political, economic and religious 
contexts; all of which affect and determine the condition 
of life in a particular society. In applying this method¬ 
ology to the Tongan context, it is critically important 
that the Tongan Church understand contextualization as the 
"inevitable inter-action" between the text and the Tongan 
context. One of the major problems in the ministry of the 
Tongan Church is the fact that it has become too preoccupied 
with the "passive-pietism" of the text, and thus neglected 
the context. Consequently, there remains an ever increas¬ 
ing gap between the text and the context. 

Chung Choon Kim, the President of Hankuk Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary in Seoul, cited a similar problem in the theo¬ 
logical education of Asian seminaries. 

Frankly speaking, we have been much concerned with 
the problems of the text, the content and method of 
theological education: What is to be taught in our 
seminaries, and how, but we have been less concerned 
with the context, namely the historical and social 
situation in which our seminaries are located and 
called for mission.^ 

In order to bridge the gap between the text and the context, 
Kim argued that the seminary is not only a learning society, 

^C. C. Kim, "The Contextualization of Theological 
Education," Northeast Asia Journal of Theology, No. 12 
(March 1974), 2. 
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but it is also a prophetic community which must not ignore 
or be indifferent to the life situations of the society. 
Professor Harvey G. Cox of Harvard Divinity School wrote in 
a similar vein: 

Theology takes place where men deal with the concerns 
of the present in the light of God's action in the 
past and in the hope both of these generate for the 
future. This ongoing dialogue in, not with, the 
world provides the only viable context for theolo¬ 
gizing and for theological education.5 

These arguments clearly point to the fact that theology 
must be contextualized--otherwise it will have no meaning¬ 
ful impact, and will therefore lose its integrity and pur¬ 
pose. 


The necessity of understanding contextualization as 
an inevitable inter-action between the text and the context 
has long been a continuing concern among Third World theo¬ 
logians. Shoki Coe of Tainan Theological College in Taiwan, 
in his keynote address at the inauguration of the North 
East Asia Association of Theological Schools, spoke per¬ 
suasively of the need for contextualization of theology: 

From the text side, we are pressed by Christ's revo¬ 
lution, by Christ's reconciliation, by Christ's new 
creation. From the context side, we are pressed by 
the cries of the revolutions that are going on, by 
the cry for peace and reconciliation and a new human¬ 
ity. We wonder if the world through its revolutions 
is just building another tower which will be a new 
tower of Babel and which will end in self-destruction. 


5 G. Cox, "The Significance of Church-World Dialogue for 
Theological Education," Theological Education, III, 2 
(Winter 1967), 270-279. 
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But where then do we stand? We are sandwiched be¬ 
tween the two, the pressure which has come from 
above and the pressure from below. There is a 
strong possibility, and I say this with personal 
feeling, that the church and theological education 
may just be crushed in this double confrontation, 
this double pressure. Let us remember that the 
old Israel was rejected. Let us constantly re¬ 
call that judgment is always at hand. But at the 
same time, let us not forget that this double 
pressure may be the pressure for renewal, our re¬ 
newal to become a revolutionary church, carrying 
the banner of Christ's revolution in the present 
time, to be the messenger of reconciliation with 
creativity, which is the sign of our witness of 
the new world and the new humanity which comes in 
Christ. 6 


4. Recent Origins of Contextualization : 

As shown above, contextualization originated as 
early as theology itself, since every theology emerges out 
of particular contexts. Nevertheless, the recent recovery 
of contextualization as a theological methodology encompasses 
a wider base as it vigorously addresses current upheaval in 
the social context. Therefore, it is possible to trace the 
recent origins of contextualization to the increasing com¬ 
mitment by theologians and Christians to respond to crises 
brought about by rapid social change in various cultures. 
There is a common contention among some theologians that 
the recent development of contextualization, seen as a shift 
from conventional dogmatic theology, and as a response to 


^S. Coe, "Text and Context: Keynote Address at 
NEAATS Inauguration," North East Asia Journal of Theology, 
No. 1 (March 1968), 129. 
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the rapid and radical social changes, is a necessity. 

The British theologian A. 0. Dyson, an ardent critic 
of both dogmatic and contextual theology, cautioned against 
what he calls the "pathology" of theological change. "In¬ 
creasingly, theology has resembled a chameleon changing its 
colour with great rapidity as it jumps from one secular twig 
to another." On the other hand, Dyson submitted to the 
demand on theology to be sensitive to the necessary needs 
expressed by the rapid and radical changes in the society. 

He agrees that "in a time of rapid social change, theologi- 
cal change is desirable and inevitable." Furthermore, the 
recent development of contextualization as a new theologi¬ 
cal approach is far from pathological; rather it enables 
the believer to face up to the hard core reality of the 
modern world. 

If the believer takes seriously the challenge of 
contextualization and its genuine commitment to the better¬ 
ment of the human condition, then it is impossible not to 
respond to the dehumanization of the human race. To re¬ 
emphasize this point, Dyson asserts that contextual tendency 
is distinguished "by its style as an ’applied theology’ 
over against the 'pure theology’ which dogmatic may seem 

7 

A. 0. Dyson, "Dogmatic or Contextual Theology?" 
Study Encounter , VIII, 3 (1972), 2. 

8 Ibid. 
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to represent." 

This 'applied* character of contextualism springs 
from a very strong sense of commitment to spaceship 
earth and its inhabitants at a period of crisis over 
issues such as nuclear aggression, population control 
and environmental decay. It seems, therefore, that 
the motive of the contextual theologian is not so 
much to explain something as to guide somebody’s 
action, or even simply to serve as an incentive to 
act in a way already determined. 

There are varieties of theological tendencies that 
have recently sprung up, and it is often the case that each 
new tendency is perceived as a rival to the older ones. 
However, the recent emergence of contextualization should 
not be perceived as a rival of other theologies or dogmatic 
theology in particular. Rather, contextualization comple¬ 
ments any genuine theological task. Dyson's comment on the 
inter-relationship between dogmatic and contextual tenden¬ 
cies is most helpful: 

Contextual theology comes about in the main through 
the proper contention that, among other things, dog¬ 
matic theology should be exercising its influence 
upon the urgent ethical-social problems which con¬ 
front human beings in a period of rapid social 
change.H 

There is no doubt that contextualization, as a 
theological methodology, is still in its developmental 
stages. However, there are strong indications that its 
essential developments and growth will continue so long as 


^Ibid., p. 5. 
10 Ibid. 

n ibid. , p. 4. 
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theologians and Christians are committed to respond to the 
challenge the Gospel brings into the human context. In 
other words, there is no end to contextualization, so long 
as there are problems that separate one from another, and 
from God. 

Perhaps the most profound and systematic develop¬ 
ment of contextualization can be seen in the works of the 
Theological Education Fund, a World Council of Churches' 
sponsored agency, for the advancement of theological educa¬ 
tion in the Third World. The determinant goal of contextu¬ 
alization, according to a TEF statement, is that the Gospel 
be expressed and ministry undertaken in response to: 

a) The widespread crisis of faith; 

b) The issues of social justice and human de¬ 
velopment ; 

c) The dialectic between local cultural and 

religious situations and a universal technological civili- 
12 

zation. 

In response to these crises, the Theological Edu¬ 
cation Fund, in its "Third Mandate" states very clearly 
that contextualization, as the capacity to respond meaning¬ 
fully to the Gospel within the framework of one's own situ¬ 
ation, "is not simply a fad or catch-word but a theological 

12 

"A Working Policy for the Implementation of the 
Third Mandate of the Theological Education Fund," South 
East Asia Journal of Theology, XIV, No. 1 (1972), 64. 
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13 

necessity demanded by the incarnational nature of the Word." 

While an authentic contextualization must be de¬ 
veloped in one's own cultural setting, it is crucial for the 
Tongan Church to be exposed to a general understanding of 
contextualization, as developed by the Theological Education 
Fund. The following TEF statements will indicate what it 
means by the term contextualization, its intention and pur¬ 
pose, and how it can be implemented for the ministry of the 
Church: 


1. Contextualization means all that is implied 
in the familiar term *indigenization’ and yet seeks 
to press beyond. Contextualization has to do with 
how we assess the peculiarity of Third World con¬ 
texts. Indigenization tends to be used in the sense 
of responding to the Gospel in terms of a traditional 
culture. Contextualization, while not ignoring this, 
takes into account the process of secularity, tech¬ 
nology, and the struggle for human justice, which 
characterize the historical moment of nations in 

the Third World. 

2. Yet a careful distinction must be made be¬ 
tween authentic and false forms of contextualiza¬ 
tion. False contextualization yields to uncritical 
accommodation, a form of culture faith. Authentic 
contextualization is always prophetic, arising always 
out of a genuine encounter between God’s Word and 
His world, and moves toward the purpose of challeng¬ 
ing and changing the situation through rootedness 

in and commitment to a given historical moment. 

3. It is therefore clear that contextualization 
is a dynamic rather than a static process. It recog¬ 
nizes the continually changing nature of every human 
situation and of the possibility for change, thus 
opening the way for the future. 


13 Ibid., p. 66. 
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4. The agenda of a Third World contextualizing 
theology will have priorities of its own. It may 
have to express its self-determination by uninhibi- 
tedly opting for a 'theology of change,' or by 
recognizing unmistakable theological significance 
in such issues as justice, liberation, dialogue 
with people of other faiths and ideologies, eco¬ 
nomic power, etc. 

5. Yet contextualization does not imply the 
fragmented isolation of peoples and cultures. 

While within each diverse cultural situation 
people must struggle to regain their own identity 
and to become subjects of their own history, there 
remains an inter-dependence of contexts. Contextu¬ 
alization thereby means that the possibilities for 
renewal must first of all be sensed locally and 
situationally, yet always within the framework 

of contemporary inter-dependence which binds both 
to the problems of the past and the present and to 
the possibilities to the future. 

6. Finally, contextualization, while it stresses 
our local and situational concerns, draws its basic 
power from the Gospel which is for all people. Thus 
contextualization contributes ultimately to the 
solidarity of all people in obedience to a common 
Lord.14 


5. An Increasing Need for Contextualization Among Third 
World Churches ; 

There is an increasing need for the contextualiza 
tion of theology among the younger churches of the Third 
World. This can be seen in their greater concern about a 
genuine understanding of other theologies, and especially 
their own developing theologies. This concern sets off a 
series of efforts to make theology more meaningful and 
relevant to the Third World situations. Among the most 


14 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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distinctive efforts of theologians who are engaged in the 
task is "indigenization of theology." In this sense, in- 
digenization is the process of re-making theology in order 
to be native or indigenized to a particular cultural milieu. 
Today, few would argue against such a move in the theologi¬ 
cal climate of the Third World. The leaders of the move¬ 
ment are Third World theologians, although there are 
Western theologians who give strong support to the movement. 

In asserting the necessity for indigenization of 

theology. Dr. Shoki Coe affirms that: 

This is understandable, as indigenization is a 
missiological necessity when the Gospel moves 
from one cultural soil to another and has to be 
retranslated, reinterpreted, and expressed afresh 
in the new cultural soil. 15 

Obviously such affirmation makes sense since theol¬ 
ogy itself is not the word of God, but rather our reflec¬ 
tion on our relationship with God. So, it may seem that 
Third World churches have attained their purpose, but it is 
not the case. Indigenization is only a point of departure. 
The purpose is to move from indigenization to contextuali- 
zation. This move shows a growing consciousness among 
Third World theologians and churches, that while the message 
of the Gospel ought to be interpreted culturally, it must 
not be confined to the static traditional cultural values. 

H. Anderson and T. F. Stransky (eds.) Third 
World Theologies (New York: Paulist Press, 1976), p. 20. 
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Nevertheless, indigenization is a necessary preamble to con- 
textualization. Dr. Shoki Coe, the most influential voice 
in the TEF statements on contextualization, suggested that 
indigenization is an essential element of the larger pro¬ 
cess of contextualization. In support of this suggestion. 
Dr. Ignacio Castuera, in a discussion of the subject, re¬ 
marked that ’’indigenization is a pre-condition for contextu¬ 
alization." 

Therefore the need for contextualization is more 
than just an academic exercise. Its worth and effective¬ 
ness will depend on the teachings and the ministry of the 
church. It is also important to point out that the nec¬ 
essity of contextualizing theology is not limited to the 
Third World, but rather to the whole world. Since the 
causes of dehumanization impose so much human suffering in 
the world today, therefore, contextualization is the hope 
of the present and for the future. A suffering humanity 
can only be redeemed by the Suffering Servant, the One who 
suffers with and for His people. Rubem A. Alves, a promi¬ 
nent Brazilian theologian, speaks to the problem of human 
suffering with force and accuracy: 

If God suffers with and for man, man is assured 
that his personal negation of the negative in 
history is not a lonely voice. God himself 
negates it by his own suffering. 
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Because God suffers with and negates the unfreedom 
of today, it is possible to hope for a tomorrow in 
which man will be made free. 

Fundamental to contextualizing theology is the no¬ 
tion of God-Incarnate, who impacts our human context with 
His own. Through Jesus’ life and ministry, the divine and 
human contexts were in conflictive juxtaposition until the 
cross and the empty tomb guaranteed the complete absorption 
of the human by the divine. As the Apostle tells us: 

Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in 
Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being born in the likeness of man. And being found 
in human form he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even death on a cross.17 

It is very clear in the passage quoted above that 
Jesus took seriously the concrete local context to which he 
was destined. This is the purpose of Incarnation, from 
which contextualization takes its cue, that our salvation 
is made meaningful to us because it is deeply rooted in our 
particular situations. While it is true that the redeeming 
power of Incarnation brings salvation to each particular 
and local context, it is also true that at the same moment, 
salvation is thrust upon the universal context. Here is 
the classical dialectic between particularity and 


1 fi 

°R. A. Alves, A Theology of Human Hope (St. 
Meinrad, Indiana: Abbey Press, 19753, P* 118. 

17 

Philippians 2:5-8. 
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universality. Both contexts are inseparable from each 
other, and therefore neither one can be fully redeemed un¬ 
less both are redeemed. This is what Coe meant when he 
said that: 


. . . contextuality-contextualization, as our human 
response, are at most and at best a provisional and 
fragmentary witness to that of the divine contextu- 
alization of incarnation. Ours can only be in fol¬ 
lowing His steps as an ongoing process of the pil¬ 
grim people. But in doing so we can accept our 
relativity with hope and even with joy, as we see 
in our faithful responses the sign of the divine 
contextualization unfolding its purpose for the 
liberation and salvation of mankind. 18 

The dialectic between particularity and universal¬ 
ity is a significant step toward contextualization. Not 
only does it unfold the meaning of salvation vis-a-vis 
incarnation, but it also reminds us of the reality of a 
modern technological world, which entails the inescapable 
interdependence of the whole world. An unmistakable example 
of the dialectic between particularity and universality can 
be seen in the chain-reaction of causes and effects that is 
being ignited by the crisis in Iran which erupted during 
the writing of this study. Therefore, in contextualization, 
knowledge of the facts about the particular and universal 
contexts is essential; since the intention of contextuali¬ 
zation is to interpret the message of the Gospel (text) in 
the light of the human context. 


18 S. Coe, 


in Anderson and Stransky, p. 


23. 
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In the Tongan context, one can easily identify the 
urgent need for the contextualization of the theology of 
the Tongan Church. It is the purpose of the preceding 
chapter to discuss and present the facts about the Tongan 
context, so that the leaders of the Tongan Church can no 
longer refuse to see the need for contextualization. Even 
though the Tongan Church has no official recognition of con¬ 
textualization as a theological methodology, there are few 
ministers who have acted to incorporate this methodology 
into their own ministries. This has been discussed in 
Chapter I. Therefore, the remaining portion of this chap¬ 
ter will attempt to suggest further steps towards an auth¬ 
entic contextualization of theology in the Tongan context. 

6. Factors in Contextualization of Theology: A Suggestion 
for the Tongan Church : 

This suggestion contains three major factors which 
manifest the crucial challenge of liberation, justice, and 
the full development of human potentialities, all of which 
in turn express the intention and purpose of contextualiza¬ 
tion. They are arranged in order as: Rootedness, Particu¬ 
larity, and Universality. All of them are inter-related as 
each is an indispensable part of the whole. 

a) Rootedness : The word "root" implies an ele¬ 
ment of nature--that is, the soil. In the soil, a plant 
takes its root or it is rooted in the soil. In general. 
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the word root carries with it many meaningful implications 
such as traditions, customs, beliefs, rituals, and culture. 
Most recently in the United States, Alex Haley's monumental 
work, Roots , makes the element of cultural soil the most 
important implication of the word "root." 

However, the meaning of rootedness in regard to con- 
textualization goes beyond the above implications, and moves 
into a different level altogether. Rootedness is "the act 
of re-rooting one's faith in God" as a personal response to 
the spontaneous grace of Agape. As an "act of faith" root¬ 
edness signifies a personal relationship between God and a 
person. Rootedness then claims the foremost responsibility 
among believers, and therefore with God. This is the first 
function in contextualizing theology, since contextualiza- 
tion is first of all, a personal encounter between God and 
the believer. 

Furthermore, any attempt to formulate theological 
methodology must take seriously the personal aspect of faith 
of those who are involved with the task. The greatest 
blunder in a theological undertaking is to leave theology 
rootless or to put down its roots in anything less than the 
knowledge of the love of God. A genuine theology is known 
by the fact that it is rooted in God's love to the world. 

It is Agape that makes rootedness a necessity, and the 
primodial function in contextualization. Since Agape is 
the nature of God's relationship with humanity, it is then 
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fitting to think of rootedness as a person's personal re¬ 
sponse to that relationship which God has initiated and 
offered. 

For the Tongan Church, rootedness ought to be inter¬ 
preted in a way that the Tongans can respond to best. To 
do this, a very well known phrase that belongs to a local 
minister will help to make rootedness more meaningful in 
the light of the Tongan cultural milieu. The phrase is 
"kita pe 'Otua leva." It is literally translated as: "me- 
only-God-immediatelybut a better rendering will be "I- 
Thou Immediacy." A brief analysis of the phrase, "kita pe 
"otua leva" will reveal more of the essence of the relation¬ 
ship between God and a person. The first word "kita" points 
to the "I"--the first person pronoun. The second word, "pe" 
is an adverb that implies the meaning of "only" as it sig¬ 
nifies the singularity of the pronoun "I." The third word, 
'"Otua" which means God, comes from two ancestral forms--'o, 
means "of" and "tua," means "original source." So the word 
God in Tongan means "of the original source," as in the 
notion of the "prime mover." The last word, "leva" means 
"immediacy," an abstract noun that defines the nature of 
the relationship between "'Otua" the original source, and 
"kita" the I, whose origin is rooted in God, the "original 
source." Altogether these words form the phrase, "kita pe 
'Otua leva" or I-Thou immediacy, in which the unhindered 
personal relationship between human-I, and divine-Thou is 
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characterized by immediacy and authenticity. This is the 
meaning of rootedness as it is conveyed by "kita pe 'Otua 
leva." 

To the Tongan mind, the use of M kita pe 'Otua leva" 
creates a spontaneous response that delineates rootedness. 
This is so because the phrase has a strong appeal in the 
ceremonial aspect of the Tongan mind. Kita and 'Otua were 
the principal figures in the traditional ceremonies of pre- 
Christian Tonga. Even today, both kita and 'Otua still 
have a strong sense of "ceremonial belonging" to one an¬ 
other. This sense of belonging is identified with the 
Christian motif of agape, which reveals God's act of con¬ 
descension in Christ, and his longing for fellowship with 
humanity. Like agape, the longing between 'Otua and kita 
emanates not of need or desire but simply out of 'Otua's 
(God's) spontaneous and gratuitous love for kita (humanity). 

In this formulation it is presupposed that the 
person, when encountered by God's love, becomes aware of 
the necessity of faith as the foundation for contextualiza- 
tion. It is at that point that rootedness, the first task 
in contextualization, gives rise to the other two factors: 
particularity and universality. Thus a theology that is 
rooted in the love of God (agape) spontaneously responds to 
the problems that are challenged by the Gospel in the par¬ 
ticular and universal contexts. 
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b) Particularity ; The second factor of contextu- 
alization has to do with the way in which the Gospel is 
interpreted and understood in a particular context. This 
is the inevitable inter-action between the text and the 
context. 


To illustrate this inter-acting relationship be¬ 
tween the text, and the particular and universal contexts, 
the Tongan Church would benefit from an understanding of 
the way in which contextualization is implemented in the 
Latin American theology of liberation. 

The Latin American theology of liberation emerges 
out of a particular context. The particular context is 
"life in Latin America," a land that continues to suffer 
severely from massive effects of colonialism and neocolon¬ 
ialism. Gustavo Gutierrez, A Peruvian priest and the best 
known liberation theologian, provides this brief analysis 
of the Latin American context: 

Latin America was born and developed in this context. 
Latin American societies entered into the history of 
the development of the universal system of interde¬ 
pendence as dependent societies due to Iberian col¬ 
onization. Their history can be traced to a large 
extent as the history of the successive modifications 
of their condition of dependence. The different 
societies of the region have reached different posi¬ 
tions without being able, up to this time, to break 
away from the general framework. 

Facing this situation (particularity), the Christian 


19 

Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation 
(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1973), p. 84. 
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community is challenged by the Gospel to be obedient to the 
mandates of salvation exemplified in the life, work, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is no other way to 
deal with this particularity than to seek to understand its 
complexity and to develop ways of searching for the solution. 
To understand the problems, the Latin American theologians 
of liberation have gone into considerable depth in analyzing 
their particular situation. Their emphasis is always on 
the particularity of the situation. With the aid of social 
sciences, the search to understand the problems which are 
caused by this particular situation has been successful. 
Among the most prominent tool in this search is the Marxist 
scientific analysis, whose focus on praxis and transforma¬ 
tion of the world situation has helped some theologians and 
Christians to identify the problems and to find their solu¬ 
tions. Gutierrez among others is constantly engaged in 
dialogue with proponents of Marxism. According to Gutierrez, 
this dialogue has been fruitful, ’’and it is to a large ex¬ 
tent due to Marxism’s influence that theological thought, 
searching for its own sources, has been prompted to reflect 
on the meaning of the transformation of this world and the 
action of man in history.” This reasoning is rejected by 
many conservative theologians, but it seems that Gutierrez 
and his colleagues do not blindly embrace Marxism; rather 
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they view it as basically a tool to analyze conditions about 
them. However, one must exercise care not to confuse the 
teachings of Jesus with Marxism. In this case, Pope Paul 
John II's warning at Puebla against Marxism's tendency to 
justify violence in the name of liberation and social jus¬ 
tice ought to be taken seriously, but without diluting the 
spirit of Medellin. 

The importance of particularity in contextualizing 
theology is that it gives to theologians and Christians 
everywhere a handle on their problems. It is a necessary 
beginning, because it makes no sense to reflect upon the 
global problems without a clear understanding of the local 
particular contexts. The two contexts, particular and uni¬ 
versal, must be dealt with consecutively, because one is 
intimately-bound up with the other. It is true that what 
happens in one country affects others, and it is even more 
so in today's world system. For the decisions that are 
made in Washington, Moscow, and other powerful capitals of 
the world affect every country in the world. However, it 
is extremely important not to confuse or make light of the 
particularity by the universality. By experience, it is 
often easier to talk about and even begin to do something 
about the world's problems rather than begin at home. 

The concern for the relationship between particu¬ 
larity and universality came to the fore at the Detroit Con¬ 
ference of 1975. Robert McAfee Brown, in his introduction 
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to Theology in the Americas (a documentary book of the 

Detroit Conference), suggests steps towards contextualizing 

21 

Latin American theology of liberation for North America. 
Brown was careful to warn each side the danger of "direct 
transfer" of theology across the border. The purpose of 
the Theology in the Americas according to Brown, was not to 
apply the Latin American theology to North America, but 
rather "the goal is to contribute to a new theology that 
emerges from the historical, social, and religious contexts 
of the North American experience." It is the immediate 
and local experience of the particularity, that a particu¬ 
lar people must deal with and understand its meaning before 
they can be effective in the global situation. From this 
point of view, the Tongan Church must, first of all, do its 
homework--to understand the socio-political, economic, and 
religious context before it makes any attempt to generalize 
about the world situation. It is a common tendency in 
Tongan preaching to generalize about the sinfulness of the 
world, rather than address the sinfulness of the particular 
context. It does not mean that the particular local con¬ 
text is all that matters, but it means that a critical 
understanding of the particular makes the universal task 
more effective. Regarding this very point. Brown writes: 
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Theology is not a set of timeless truths, no matter 
how much the goal of achieving such truths may have 
been sought by theologians in the past. It is 
rather a certain kind of reflection on what is 
going on in very specific situations--Palestine, 

Rome, Constantinople, Geneva, Canterbury, Copen¬ 
hagen, Hell's Kitchen, Alabama, Johannesburg, 

Santiago, Tokyo, Recife, Nairobi, New York or 
whatever.23 

Brown went on to explain that the common heritage of these 
places is also challenged by the kind of things that hap¬ 
pened in each place. Therefore, theology of liberation is 
that transformation of faith into action that liberates the 
particular context, for the service of liberation in the 
context of the universal. There is a two-way street, in 
which one is complemented by the other. This is the main 
thrust of particularity, which Brown addresses: 

The specific context will determine the specific 
content of the emerging theology. Things will 
need to be emphasized in a certain way in Santiago 
that will need to be emphasized in a different way 
in San Francisco. So the real question will not 
be: How can we 'transfer' the position of Christians 
in Santiago to San Francisco? It will be: Observing 
how Christians in Santiago try to live and think 
authentically in 'their' situation, how can we find 
ways to live and think authentically in 'our' situa¬ 
tion? Certain social, political, economic, and 
ecclesiastical dynamics contribute to how Chilean 
Christians see their tasks. Certain other social, 
political, economic, and ecclesiastical dynamics-- 
very different, perhaps--will contribute to how 
United States Christians see their task. 24 

Even though the social, political, economic, and 
ecclesiastical dynamics in Tonga may reflect some commonality 


23 


Ibid. 
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Ibid., 


pp. xviii-xix. 
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with those in Latin America, the theological task yet re¬ 
mains different. It is different in the sense that the 
authenticity of the task depends upon the experience of the 
particular context. The Christians in Tonga do not have to 
imitate the understanding and actions of Christians in 
Latin America. However, the Tongan Christians can benefit 
from such commonality only if they contextualize it in a 
way that is authentic to the Tongan context. This is what 
Brown means when he said that: 

Theology in the Americas must be a combination of 
particularity and global vision. We must continue 
to stress the need for particularity, taking with 
utmost seriousness the context in which theology 
is done. Blacks are going to have to do black 
theology together; women are going to have to 
develop feminist theology together; Chicanos are 
going to have to discover theological insights 
specifically related to their own situation; 

'academic' theologians are going to have to con¬ 
front together the pitfalls of traditional aca¬ 
demic theology. 


i) Re-stating the Tongan Context : There is a 
great difference between Latin America and Tonga, to say 
the least. In general, Tonga is an island-Kingdom, less 
than 300 square miles in size. Politically, it is rela¬ 
tively stable compared to its Pacific neighbors of Fiji, 
Nauru, the Cooks, and others in the area. However, the 
political situation is far from satisfactory or 'peaceful' 
to a lot of people. The political power is well insulated 


25 Ibid., 


p. xix. 
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by both the sociocultural infrastructure and the blessing 
of the Church. Theologically, the Church (predominantly 
Protestant, and especially Methodist) is still very con¬ 
servative. Economically, Tonga is struggling against the 
odds: poor planning and management, abuse of national re¬ 
sources (land and ocean), overdependence on foreign aid, an 
enormous foreign debt, a disastrous trade balance--import/ 
export, and a plain lack of imagination of its national 
leadership. To make the matter worse, Tonga is badly af¬ 
fected by the international demon of inflation. 

Since Tonga's economy is based on agriculture, land 
is at the heart of the issue of development. Reform of 
Tonga's land tenure system is long overdue, and its neglect 
is the major element in the fermenting of a serious nation¬ 
al problem. A knowledge of the situation is crucial for an 
effective assessment of what is to be done. The Tongan con¬ 
text is different from the Latin American context. There 
is no hunger or mass execution in Tonga as in some coun¬ 
tries in Latin America. Nevertheless, the Tongan context 
is being "impregnated" by the internalization of discontent¬ 
ment. It may not be too long before it gives birth to 
another different Tonga. 

ii) Suggestions To the Tongan Church : The theo¬ 
logical task of the Church is precisely to rediscover: the 
very reason for its existence; the purpose of its mission; 
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and the true meaning of the Gospel. The liberation move¬ 
ment in Tonga (which has yet to be started) is a theologi¬ 
cal task in the truest meaning of the term. The family, 
more than anything else, is the strongest institution in 
Tongan society. The Church in Tonga is a family church, 
in which the Church is sustained and protected by family 
units and their cultural influence. This is the reality 
of the secular base of the visible Church. Therefore, the 
theological task compels the Church to address itself to 
the entirety of the problem--that is, the cultural, social, 
political, economic, and religious contexts in which it 
finds itself. 

Inasmuch as the family is the stronghold of the 
Tongan society, so is the Church which is the life of the 
family. Therefore the need for liberation--cultural, social, 
political, economic, and spiritual is actually a theologi¬ 
cal task of the Church as it seeks to interpret the text 
in the light of the context. 

The following suggestions may serve as guidelines 
for the Church in its task. The demand of the task makes 
the Church itself to be the beginning place for liberation. 
The liberation of the Church needs a thorough discussion 
which cannot be included here, but here are a few sugges¬ 
tions : 

a) The Church must review and reform its ecclesi¬ 
astical structures if it is to be effective, and loyal to 
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the Gospel. For instance, the Constitution of the FWCT de¬ 
clared under oath that the election of the President (equiv¬ 
alent of Bishop) must be finalized by the Crown, the mon¬ 
archy. This sort of "connection' 1 between the Crown and 
the Church makes it very difficult (almost impossible) for 
the Church’s leadership to exercise Christian responsibil¬ 
ity in the light of the context. This is precisely the 
problem of a royal and chiefly Church, which seeks protec¬ 
tion from the status quo, in order to preach a "peaceful" 
Gospel. Gutierrez deals with this kind of Church connec¬ 
tion in Chapter 7, entitled "The Church in the Process of 
Liberation": ". . . the Church (seeks) the supports of 

the established order and economically powerful groups in 
order to face its adversaries and assure for itself what it 
believed to be an opportunity to preach the Gospel peace¬ 
fully. ” 26 

b) A critical knowledge of the context--cultural, 
social, political, and economic, is indispensable in carry¬ 
ing out the Church’s task. It means that the Church ought 
to interpret its ministry in view of the problems. This 
is not something new in Christian ministry. Jesus, in his 
teaching and ministry, was not a-political. Jesus was so 
politically engaged in the context, and he even interpre¬ 
ted and read the signs of the time contextually (culturally, 

^Gutierrez, p. 101. 
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27 

socially, politically and economically). Political theol¬ 
ogy which seeks to understand the involvement of Jesus in 
politics, and especially his "relationship" with the 
Zealots, has contributed a great deal to the understanding 
of the political aspect of the Church's task. Gutierrez 
argues in Eschatology and Politics, that: 

For Jesus, oppression and injustice were not limited 
to a specific historical situation; their causes go 
deeper and cannot be truly liminated without going 
to the very roots of the problem: the disintegra¬ 
tion of brotherhood and communion among men. Be¬ 
sides, and this will have enormous consequences, 

Jesus is opposed to all politico-religious mes- 
sianism which does not respect either the depth 
of the religious realm nor the autonomy of polit¬ 
ical action.28 

c) The theological task set for the Church is not 
limited to the President, the pastors, or the leaders. It 
must be open to all members, and to all people. Above all 
the task is not for theologians, as most liberation theo¬ 
logians agreed. Latin America is a good example of how the 

laity, and the so-called grass-roots level, initiate the 

29 

task in which theologians then become participants. 

Finally, an understanding of the context in the 
particularity leads to better knowledge and more effective 
action in the universality. This movement leads to the 


27 Ibid., 

P- 

101. 

28 Ibid., 

P- 

227. 

29 Ibid., 

P- 

102-04. 
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last factor in contextualizing theology. 

c) Universality : It has been established that con 
textualization of theology must be a combination of "partic 
ularity and global vision.” This combination of the par¬ 
ticular context and the universal context constitutes the 
bulk of the task of contextualization. Not only is the 
Christian community in a particular country engaged in the 
theological task locally, but the integrity of the task 
also calls on the particularity to respond to the mandates 
of the universality. 

The universal mandates have become more and more 
realized today, through reflection and activities of such 
world bodies as: the World Council of Churches, the Second 
Vatican, the United Nations Organization--with its various 
organs--WHO, FAO, ILO, UNESCO, etc. Through these world 
bodies, the voices of the Third World countries have fin¬ 
ally been heard, and this makes a crucial difference in 
terms of the world opinion. There is now a mass movement 
on a world scale to initiate dialogue and cooperation in 
order to face the world’s problems. It is not true that 
every country is on the move, but at least, some countries 
have begun to initiate programs to combat these problems. 
Differences in political ideologies play important roles in 

30 

Torres and Eagleston, p. xix. 
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strategies for confronting the problems. Realistically, 
there isn't any solution that is non-ideological, there¬ 
fore, every solution is not free from being political. 

This is a point that Christians must understand and accept 
because the reality of the human situation is naturally 
political, in the truest sense of the word. Aristotle's 
dictum "man is a political animal" is as true today as it 
was in his own day, and perhaps now even more evident. 

It is unfortunate that universal mandates have been 
realized only after millions of lives have already been 
lost. Hunger and poverty have killed millions in the de¬ 
veloping countries. Wars and "institutionalized violence" 
have taken their dread toll. Out of this situation, a 
world that is broken by unshared bread and greedy, hatred 
and wars, racism, sexism, classism, ageism, and all forms 
of oppressive "isms," issued its mandates in hope of a 
response. For this reason the Church, the Christian com¬ 
munity, and theologians must not allow the particularity 
to take all their attention and energies, thus neglecting 
the universal mandates of a world in which every particu¬ 
larity is a part of the universal. 

Therefore, it is now clear that the Christian re¬ 
sponse must be one and unified in the ministry of the 
Church Universal, under the leadership and inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. The Lord's ministry ought to be the 
Church's ministry. Vatican II, in the "Pastoral 
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Constitution on the Church in the Modern World," emphasized 

the solidarity of the Church with the whole human family. 

In the preface, it states: 

The joy and hope, the grief and anguish of the men 
of our time, especially of those who are poor or 
afflicted in any way, are the joy and hope, the 
grief and anguish of the followers of Christ as 
well. Nothing that is genuinely human fails to 
find an echo in their hearts. For theirs is a 
community composed of men, of men who, united in 
Christ and guided by the Holy Spirit, press on¬ 
wards towards the kingdom of the Father and are 
bearers of a message of salvation intended for 
all men. That is why Christians cherish a feeling 
of deep solidarity with the human race and its 
history. 31 

Two years after Vatican II, Pope Paul VI issued his 
much popularized encyclical letter, Populorum Progressio, 
in which he stated very clearly the scope and urgency of 
the problem that the world is facing today. "Today the 
principal fact we must all recognize is that the social 
question has become worldwide." Oppression and exploita¬ 
tion of the poor, and weak and marginal people by the rich 
and powerful classes and nations is the social question 
that the Pope referred to in his encyclical. The Pope, in 
the spirit of solidarity, appealed to all people of power 
and influence in the world to work together in solving the 
social problem. 


31 

A. P. Flannery (ed.) Documents of Vatican II 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), pp. 903-904. 

3 2 

J. O'Brien and A. Shannon (eds.) Renewing the 
Earth (New York: Image Books, 1977). 

See especially the section on Populorum Progressio, p. 

313. 
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We are mutually involved in this progress toward God. 

We have desired to remind all men how crucial is the 
present moment, how urgent the work to be done. The 
hour for action has now sounded. At stake are the 
survival of so many children and, for so many fam¬ 
ilies overcome by misery, the access to conditions 
fit for human beings; at stake are the peace of the 
world and the future of civilization. It is time 
for all men and all peoples to face up to their 
responsibilities. 33 

In responding to the universal mandates, many of 
the world's religious communities and Church related or¬ 
ganizations have already begun to make an impact. Many 
governments, social organizations, and even businesses have 
begun to do the same. "Development" is the name of this 
massive response. The affluent countries (United States, 
Canada, Western Europe, Australia, and New Zealand) became 
the major donors of aid to the developing countries of the 
so-called Third World. The United Nations marked the period 
between 1950-1960 as the first "decade of development." At 
the same time many other international organizations were 
created to serve and aid development programs throughout 
the world. These organizations included the International 
Development Bank (IDB), the International Aid for Develop¬ 
ment (AID), International Monetary Fund (IMF), the United 
Nations Commission for Trade and Development (UNCTAD), and 
economic Committee for Latin America (CEPAL) and many 
others. In 1961, President John F. Kennedy initiated the 


33 

Encyclical Letter of His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1967), p. 66. 
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Alliance for Progress, an attempt to coordinate world re¬ 
sources for the development of poor countries. So it would 
seem that what has been done would be sufficient to allevi¬ 
ate the problems . Unfortunately, all these massive efforts 
have not been very successful. An example of the failure 
is the widening gap between the rich countries and poor 
countries. The failure is due to the unrealistic attitudes 
and irresponsible planning of the rich countries, and the 
over-dependence of the poor countires. A pre-packaged plan 
of development, which is thought of and drafted, and funded 
by experts and donors in New York or London, is not always 
the best plan of development for anywhere in the poor coun¬ 
tries. In most cases, these development plans are sent to 
the poor country with a string of "decisions" and "demands" 
attached to them. These decisions and demands do not help 
the genuine development of the poor country; they only keep 
them static and hungry for more of the same. Therefore, 
this form of development has become less attractive and 
seriously questioned by many of the developing countries. 

It is a developmentalist attitude that gives rise to "de- 
velopmentalism" in the name of genuine development. 

Jose Miquez Bonino has an excellent analysis of 
this particular problem in development. According to 
Miquez Bonino, the failure of development in the developing 
countries is due to "an unhistorical and mechanistic analy¬ 
sis (dependent on functionalist sociology) which makes at 
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least three fundamental mistakes”: 

The first is to believe that history is unilinear 
and that a society can move to previous stages of 
other existing societies. As a matter of fact, 
all societies move in a parallel and interrelated 
way. The 'take off' point in Northern societies 
was dependent on the relation to the then colonized 
societies. That situation does not obtain today 
and the process therefore cannot be repeated. 

Secondly, the model did not take into account 
the political factors: there is an 'effect of 
demonstration' which moves the masses to demand 
participation in wealth and welfare, and there¬ 
fore the 'slave labor' that was available in the 
early stages of the developed societies cannot be 
obtained today--hence social unrest and repression. 
Thirdly, the theory took for granted that the de¬ 
veloped countries were the 'normal' model for the 
underdeveloped.*4 

A correction of these mistakes is one aspect of 
the theology of liberation. This is the reason that most 
of the developing countries are using the Marxist scientific 
analysis, because it seeks to prevent these problems. 
Marxism in this aspect is not to be confused with Communism, 
even though the relatonship is close. Russia or China is 
not the model either. There are as many failures and cor¬ 
ruptions in Communism and Marxism as well as in Capitalism. 
There is a strong tendency among some Christian groups and 
left-wing individuals in capitalist countries to romanti¬ 
cize Marxism as the perfect answer for the world's problems. 
It is a responsibility of every Christian who is exposed to 
Marxism to have a clear understanding of the relationship 
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J. Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolution ¬ 
ary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 26. 
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between Christianity and Marxism. Marx is not a substitute 

for Jesus (historical or the Christ). Rather, Marx saw the 

corruption of the Church, which exploited the masses by 

keeping them ignorant and fearful of the punishment of a 

wrathful God. In retaliation, Marx declared that "religion 

is the opium of the masses." Miguez Bonino tries to ex- 

35 

plain and analyze the relationship between the two. He 
argued that Christians must come to grips with the criti¬ 
cisms of Christianity by the teachings of Marx and his 
followers. This is valid since Marxism is a permanent 
"faith" for about half of the human race. Besides, 
Christians cannot just deny Marxism without any genuine 
knowledge of its purpose. According to Bonino, the dia¬ 
logue between Christians and Marxists, is critically im¬ 
portant for better understanding of what Christians must 
do in order to be truly Christians. 

Ultimately, the issue of universality brings to¬ 
gether all Christians regardless of differences in doc¬ 
trines and political ideologies. From this viewpoint the 
question is: What does it mean to be a Christian in the 
world today? The question is a direct challenge for the 
Christians to obey God's mandates offered through Jesus' 
life and resurrection. There is no doubt that the offer is 

35 
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for every individual human being, therefore, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is particular as well as universal. The mes¬ 
sage of salvation is the declaration of life for the whole 
person and for the whole world. 

In confronting the meaning of being a Christian in 
the world, we are encountering God in every aspect of our 
human existence. It is in our human experience of world¬ 
liness that we discover the Truth, and it is the "doing of 
the truth" that frees us from our preoccupation with the 
illusion of salvation in the "other" world. 36 Most lib¬ 
eration theologians understand the "doing of the truth" as 
the "doing" and "living out" of the message of salvation 
in this world, here and now. Miguez Bonino speaks of 
"doing the truth" in the Johannine text of Incarnation: 
"The Johannine epistles work the same theme relating the 
knowledge of God to the love of the brother. God is un¬ 
known unless man participates in his concrete life through 
love." Hugo Assman declares his rejection of "any logos 
which is not the logos of a praxis," and Gutierrez writes 
about an "epistemological split" which must be corrected. 
These theologians are unified in their argument that, 
"there is no truth outside or beyond the concrete histor¬ 
ical events in which men are involved as agents. There is, 

7 (L 

°Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology , pp. 86-105. 

3 ^Ibid. , p. 90. 
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therefore, no knowledge except in action itself, in the 
process of transforming the world through participation in 
history. 

The emphasis on salvation as being in the present 
here and now is understandable, since traditional conserva¬ 
tive theology often fails to concern itself with or to 
initiate a meaningful and effective response to present 
day problems. The theology of liberation, since its be¬ 
ginning, has continued to address itself to these problems. 
Its constant emphasis on terms such as praxis, truth, her¬ 
meneutics, conscientization, politics, and liberation, in¬ 
dicate the concern, hope, and purpose of theology of lib¬ 
eration. There is no doubt that liberation has moved 
theologizing from "orthodoxy" to "orthopraxis." Gutierrez 
argues that the move is not to deny the meaning of ortho¬ 
doxy, "understood as a proclamation of and reflection on 
statements considered to be true." Rather, the goal is 
to balance, and even to reject the preoccupation with, an 
obsolete tradition or a naive acceptance of debatable inter¬ 
pretations . 

Ultimately, the issue of universality becomes the 
companion of particularity. The more one tries to be 
particular the more she/he becomes universal. The two 


38 Ibid., p. 88. 
39 Ibid., p. 10. 
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issues are complementing each other. Thus, the process of 
contextualization of theology is characterized by three 
factors: rootedness in God, particularity, and universality. 
Realization of these three factors and their interdependent 
meanings constitutes the true meaning of God's salvific 
acts in Jesus Christ. Gutierrez's interpretation of 
theology as liberation of oppressed people and social 
groups from the domination of wealthy countries and oppres¬ 
sive classes; the creation of a new humanity and a quali¬ 
tatively different society; and the transformation of 
humanity through encounter with Jesus Christ, who liber¬ 
ates us from sin,^ summarizes the very reason for con¬ 
textualizing theology. Finally, the j.mpact of contextu¬ 
alization on the stewardship of the earth, on the environ¬ 
ment and its inhabitants ought to be welcomed as an inte¬ 
gral part of the Church's ministry. 


40 Ibid., p. 36ff. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ISSUES AND CRITERIA FOR PLANNING A JUST AND 
SUSTAINABLE RURAL COMMUNITY AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS IN TONGA 


1. Introduction : 

It has been established in the preceding chapters 
that the ministry of the Church should be to serve the 
needs of the whole person. Accordingly, therefore, the 
role of the Church should also be prophetic--to challenge 
the existing opporessive structures and finally, to encour¬ 
age the development of full human potentiality. It is 
therefore the purpose of this chapter to sensitize the 
Tongan Church as to its role in the development of Tonga. 

In particular, this chapter will seek to suggest issues 
and criteria that are essential for planning a just and 
sustainable rural and agricultural development process in 
Tonga. 

In parts of the Third World today, rural develop¬ 
ment efforts and churches seem to be identical entities. 

The fact that churches are usually well established in 
rural areas renders their capacity for influential con¬ 
tact with the people much stronger than that of their cen¬ 
tral Governments. Consequently, many of the Governments 
of the developing nations have become increasingly aware 
of the potential of the churches. Furthermore, these 
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Governments also realize that their efforts alone are not 
sufficient to accelerate the process of development in 
their own countries. So, the word is out that the Govern¬ 
ment needs the Church and the Church needs the Government. 
This partnership in the process of developing the whole¬ 
ness of human life is a challenge that neither can refuse. 

Moreover, the Church's claim to be identified with 
the struggle of the landless peasants, the poor, and mar¬ 
ginal people makes Church involvement in rural and agricul¬ 
tural development an imperative priority. Also, the Chris¬ 
tian tradition of "stewardship" lays the foundation of the 
Church's concern for justice and sustainability in main¬ 
tenance of the harmony and beauty of God's creation. 

Finally, in recognizing our stewardship for the 
earth, the environment, and the whole of humanity; the 
Church is once again challenged by a sense of being com ¬ 
missioned to proclaim new life to an old world. This new 
life, whose source is Jesus Christ, calls the Church to 
participate in the development of the whole of human life 
in "justice, dignity, and in harmony with the natural en¬ 
vironment . "* 

It is out of this background that the Tongan Church 
is called upon to use her resources and influence in order 

1 

C. Freudenberger, "Rural Development, Food Produc¬ 
tion and the Churches: An Invitation for Dialogue in Search 
of Response," 1977, p. 19. (Mimeographed.) 
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to accelerate rural and agricultural development in Tonga. 

It is important, however, to point out at the out¬ 
set that the work in this chapter is limited to an intro¬ 
ductory level. For the whole issue of rural and agricul¬ 
tural development is complicated and therefore needs more 
special skills and research than can be offered by this 
study. Therefore, the work in this chapter will be limited 
to three basic suggestions in regard to Church involvement 
in rural and agricultural development. These suggestions 
fall into three sections: 1) understanding rural develop¬ 
ment; 2) three components of the rural and agricultural 
development process; and 3) planning for Church response, 
for the role of the Church in rural and agricultural devel¬ 
opment . 

Prior to any suggestion concerning Church involve¬ 
ment in rural and agricultural development, it is necessary 
that there be an adequate understanding of the term, 

"rural development." 

2. Understanding Rural Development : 

The terms "agricultural development" and "agrarian 
reform" are frequently associated with the term "rural de¬ 
velopment." This is understandable since agricultural de¬ 
velopment and agrarian reform remain an integral part of 
the larger process that is rural development, while each 
one is nevertheless a separate entity with distinctive 
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policies and activities of its own. Whereas agricultural 
development specifically points to agriculturally related 
activities such as crop and animal raising, agrarian re¬ 
form is particularly concerned with changes and improve¬ 
ments to be made in land tenure, and production, and sup¬ 
porting services. Rural development is a continuous pro¬ 
cess of enabling the total growth of a wide range of inter¬ 
acting factors that directly affect the whole life of a 
particular sector of the society, the rural community. The 
term "rural community" is usually a reference to the small 
scattered communities of people who live on the outskirts 
of cities. These rural communities are often characterized 
as small, homogenous, and agriculturally dependent commun¬ 
ities in which basic social services such as medicine and 
education are to a greater or lesser degree lacking. From 
this point of view, most of Tonga is composed of rural 
communities. Therefore, rural development in Tonga must 
be understood to be integral to the context of liberation 
and the fulfillment of human needs in community. For the 
Tongan Church to have an adequate understanding of rural 
development and its objectives, the following definitions 
are helpful. 

According to Harold Kunert of Food and Agricultural 
Organization, rural development and agrarian reform must be 
understood as a joint effort in the development of the full 
potential of rural communities. 
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The objective of any agrarian reform programme is 
the redistribution of landed property and the reor¬ 
ganization of institutions in order to permit the 
rural population to have equal access to the avail¬ 
able resources. These changes in land ownership 
have to be accompanied by changes in the farm or¬ 
ganization and production structure. Although 
agrarian reform and rural development are not 
synonymous, agrarian reform programmes are pur ¬ 
suing similar objectives to rural development pro ¬ 
grammes . They aim to: 

-achieve an improvement in the standard of 
living of the rural population; 

-gain a higher productivity and to improve 
the man/land/capital ratios; 

-create employment opportunities through the 
introduction pf new technologies adequate to 
the level of development of the country under 
concern. 

In short, agrarian reform covers mainly the follow¬ 
ing three structures: land tenure, production, and 
supporting services. The main feature of an agrar¬ 
ian reform is the change in the land ownership 
which with its supplementary measures is leading 
towards an integrated rural development process. 

Rural development embraces not only the agricultural 
sector, with production, organization, management 
marketing and all supporting services, but is nec¬ 
essarily related also to rational land-use planning 
(best location of inhabitants, areas for recreation 
and for the conservation of natural resources) and 
covers such factors as basic and specialist education, 
medical assistance and social security, promotion of 
rural crafts and industries, participation of people 
in running of the communities and involvement of 
farmers and rural workers in the development process. 

Whereas agrarian reform measures are often intro¬ 
duced as a consequence of radical change of govern¬ 
ment and in a short period of time, rural develop ¬ 
ment measures are usually the result of a long pro¬ 
cess of planning, implementation, evaluation and 
adj ustment. ^ 


^H. Kunert, "Criteria for the Evaluation of Agrari¬ 
an Reform and Rural Development Programmes," (Land Reform: 
Land Settlement and Cooperatives, No. 1) (Rome: F.A.O., 1976), 
p. 89. 
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It is quite clear in the above analysis that rural 
development implies more than just raising crops and ani¬ 
mals. Rather, its purpose is to improve the whole condi¬ 
tion of the rural population. Nevertheless, such improve¬ 
ment must be confined within just and sustainable limits to 
the end that development will take place without destroy¬ 
ing the natural resources and the environment. It is also 
important to recognize that rural development does not have 
to depend on highly mechanized techologies. On the con¬ 
trary, it often happens that the use of such technologies 
in rural and agricultural development programmes does not 
foster development but rather stifles it. This is due to 
the fact that the more intensive the use of machinery, the 
greater the tendency to take jobs away from rural labourers, 
thus increasing unemployment among rural populations. 

There are also the serious problems of maintaining an ade¬ 
quate supply of fuel, securing replacement parts, and train¬ 
ing of personnel with the necessary technical skills for 
the maintenance of the various types of farming machinery. 
Luigi E. Virone of F.A.O. mentions this point as he articu¬ 
lates the ideal characteristics of the rural development 
proj ect: 

A rural development project aims at improving 
the conditions of the peasant population and, there¬ 
fore, its ideal area of application is in that type 
of agriculture where the small owner-cultivator, 
carrying on a traditional subsistence or semi¬ 
subsistence family farming system prevails. In 
this type of agriculture the human factor plays a 
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major role, and consequently, the project must be 
geared to encourage human capabilities for improv¬ 
ing productivity and to take advantage of people's 
motivations for their own betterment. 

This approach is more direct and more likely to 
produce successful results where farmers have a 
right to the land (ownership, long lease) than where 
the land belongs to others (absentee landlords). Here 
a rural development project will only produce full 
impact if accompanied by land reform. In fact, rural 
development is an indispensable concomitant to land 
reform. 

The rural development approach leaves out the 
large capital intensive farms, which do not belong 
to the rural world, and also the large labour in¬ 
tensive farms, whose human problems more properly 
belong to the industrial relations field.^ 

Another worthwhile definition of rural development 

is given by C. Dean Freudenberger: 

Rural development refers to the process of creating 
and maintaining social, economic, political, and 
religious activities that are just, that go to¬ 
gether to make human life dignified in every way, 
and which make food production a reality. 

The goal is to make possible the fulfillment of 
personal and community potentiality in harmony 
with the natural environment of the soil, sub-soil, 
forests, grasslands, wildlife, water, and atmos¬ 
phere. The fulfillment of human potentiality 
takes place where there is freedom from injustice, 
from hunger, poverty, physical violence, ignorance, 
suspicion, disease, prejudice, and exploitation. 

Fulfillment of human potentiality comes about when 
persons are free to make choices about their own 
future with respect, concern and a sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the wellbeing of their neighbors in 
community within their natural environment. 


3 

L. E. Virone, "A Practical Approach to Rural Develop¬ 
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Rural community development is absolutely basic for 
the production of food. There cannot be food produc¬ 
tion, particularly in surplus and quality, if there 
is not rural development in the way the term has 
been defined. Rural development and food production 
go hand in hand. You cannot have one without the 
other.^ 

To apply this understanding of rural development to 
Tonga, the effort must first be made to determine the real 
needs and potentiality of the country as a whole, and to 
then adjust social institutions to such needs and potential¬ 
ity. Therefore, to carry out the process of rural and ag¬ 
ricultural development, all the inter-acting factors that 
affect the process must be assessed in such a way as to 
ensure action that maintains its effectiveness and dur¬ 
ability. This particular form of assessment is the next 
step in the process. 


3. Three Components of Rural and Agricultural Development 
Process: 


The goal of this process, as mentioned above, is to 
create the qualities in life of justice, dignity, social 
responsibility, and environmental harmony. Freudenberger 
has diagrammed the components of rural and agricultural de¬ 
velopment as "a tripod" or having "three legs." As a tri¬ 
pod, all three legs are both necessary and equally respon¬ 
sible for supporting its security. All three legs are 

4 
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therefore also integrally dependent upon one another. These 
three components or legs of rural and agricultural develop¬ 
ment are: (1) justice, (2) rural life-supporting structures, 
and (3) farmer knowledge about agriculture and the environ¬ 
ment. 5 

His diagram as seen below shows this basic idea of 
rural and agricultural development. Each one of the three 
legs represents a series of inter-acting factors that have 
the most effect upon the development process. Fundamental 
to the growth of this process is the balance of inputs and 
outputs from each leg. 

Rural and Agricultural Development 



5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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a) Classification of Factors ^ 

1. JUSTICE 

1. land tenure; 

2. farm size and legal form; 

3. general Government services and policies; 

4. voluntary farmer’s organization for: coordinating 
physical input use in irrigation, farmer’s associa¬ 
tions ; 


5. 

economic services: purchase, sale, credit unions. 


cooperatives; 


6. 

social services: health centres, schools 

, family 


planning centres; 


7. 

local government; 


8. 

diffusion of knowledge: adult education, 

and youth 


clubs; 


9. 

taxes, subsidies, quotas; 


10. 

social structure; 


11. 

cultural values; 


12. 

community leadership; 


13. 

Dynamics of peasant communities; 


14. 

environmental justice. 



C. D. Freudenberger, "Agricultural Education by 
the Methodist Church: A Strategic Response to the Problem 
of Hunger and Development" (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Boston University, 1969), pp. 115-116. Adapted from D. 
Hapgood (ed.) Policies for Promoting Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment (1964) . 
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2. FARMER KNOWLEDGE 


1. organization of basic and applied research; 

2. policy and politics; 

3. knowledge of public administration; 

4. literacy training centres; 

5. nutrition programs; 

6. general education; 

7. mass communication; 

8. community development; 

9. technical knowledge: agronomy, plant genetics, soil 
science, water management, home technology; 

10. economic knowledge: land and general economics, farm 
management; 

11. just and sustainable planning. 

3. RURAL LIFE-SUPPORTING STRUCTURES 

1. land, climate, seeds, water, fertilizer, pesticides, 
structures, work animals, tools and machineries, fuel, 
power; 

2. transport; 

3. supply and distribution; 

6. labor; 

7. improved stock breeding; 

8. processes of socio-cultural change, barriers and moti¬ 
vations ; 

9. good coordination. 
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b) Explanation of Factors 

i) Justice ; Rural and agricultural development 

can only occur when and where there is justice in the land. 

Justice is, according to Freudenberger, M a long-range 

sense of responsibility for land use and justice in land 
7 

distribution." For without it, development becomes a 
matter of tokenism and patronizing gestures, a familiar 
pattern in many of the developing countries. Today, there 
are everywhere examples of injustice in development, es¬ 
pecially in the rural and agricultural sectors. A clear 
example of injustice in development is found in the Tongan 
Government's "Five Year Development Plan." The Tongan 
Government claims that rural and agricultural development 
is a priority in the F.Y.D.P. However, the Government has 
systematically avoided any serious and meaningful changes 
in Tonga's land tenure system. This is one of the main 
reasons for the failure of the F.Y.D.P. to make any sig¬ 
nificant impact on the lives of the peasants. There can¬ 
not be worthwhile development of any kind without justice 
as the foundation. 

Needless to say, the problem of justice in terms 
of land use, land ownership, and land distribution is a 
world-wide problem. Its most dramatic impact can be seen 

7 

Freudenberger, "Rural Development," p. 5. 
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in the plight of world-wide hunger and famine that threatens 
the security, and even the survival of the entire global 
community. Without justice the whole world is brought to 
face the inevitable consequences: malnutrition, brain dam¬ 
age, abject poverty, crime and violence, war, socio-politi¬ 
cal turmoil, economic oppression, environmental destruction, 
and moral decadence. 

The issue of justice concerning Tonga’s land ten¬ 
ure system has been discussed in earlier chapters. How¬ 
ever, efforts at achieving justice must also be applied to 
all factors affecting the development of rural community. 

In the Tongan rural community, the concept of justice as 
applied to rural and agricultural development will be more 
effective if it is taken to mean ’’human development." 

Since agriculture (including fishing) is virtually the only 
source of livelihood in a Tongan rural community, rural and 
agricultural development become essentially equivalent to 
human development. 

A. T. Mosher points out that: 

We are likely to think and talk of agricultural 
development as being valuable only because it 
makes more farm products available for human 
use. In fact, it has an additional, and perhaps 
a more important product: it changes the people 
who engage in it.^ 

Again, the possibility of this change which brings 

O 

A. T. Mosher, Getting Agriculture Moving (New 
York: Praeger, 1965), p. 11. 
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wholeness of life, is precisely the function of justice. 
Furthermore, life in rural communities is almost entirely 
dependent on whatever resources that are available. 

The life of a village farmer in Tonga is simple, 
yet complicated by the availability or unavailability of 
necessary resources, and by the rule of nature. One can¬ 
not fail to appreciate the broad smile on a farmer's face 
when his crops are successful. Wherever there is justice, 
there is human development. It is a source of self confi¬ 
dence and dignity which may then, in turn, give rise to a 
farmer's increasing awareness of the world outside his own; 
it avails him the opportunity to become a full upstanding 
member of his own community. 

Mosher describes development of rural communities 
as both economic as well as social activities, which to¬ 
gether aim at human development: 

Agricultural development thus is an integral part 
of general social and economic development. It con¬ 
tributes to it, and it assures that the over-all 
development shall be truly general, including within 
its scope the large proportion of people who live 
by farming--and who will for many years continue 
to live by farming in many countries. 

Agricultural development is a social product. It 
is not the result of the work of farmers alone. It 
is the result of farmers and farm families, lawyers, 
highway engineers, merchants, manufacturers, research 
workers, teachers, veterinarians, editors, and every 
citizen who participates in electing public officials 
and influencing the laws of his country. 9 


^Ibid., p. 12. 
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Development, therefore, is an individual as well as 
a corporate responsibility. As such, the issue of justice 
is not only political for it touches on every aspect of 
human life. The Tongan Government, the Tongan Church and 
all national leadership must be charged with the challenge, 
and the responsibility, of effecting justice. 

The following questions raise the issue of justice 
on both national and local levels: 

a) Can there be development if there is no peace? 

b) Can there be rural development and food produc¬ 
tion if there is no justice in the market, the tax struc¬ 
tures, and rural welfare services? 

c) Can there be development of any kind if there 
is no political freedom? 

d) Can there be development of rural infrastruc¬ 
tures if rural people have no representatives in decision 
making? 

e) Can there be rural development without respon¬ 
sible government at national and local levels? 

f) Can there be development in the land when most 
of the natural resources are owned and exploited by an elite 
minority? 

To implement justice, there should be group meet¬ 
ings in every rural village and local church where these 
questions can be discussed. The themes could also be in¬ 
corporated in church services where a majority could 
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participate in discussions. Finally, while the achieve¬ 
ment of justice may take some time, there are other factors 
affecting the process of development which need to be iden¬ 
tified, and carried out at the same time. 

ii) Rural Life Support Structures : The process of 
rural and agricultural development also depends on the 
sufficiency of rural life supporting structures. To men¬ 
tion a few, these supporting structures include roads, 
bridges, market places, and credit unions; supplies such 
as seeds and the right kinds of pesticides, appropriate 
tools, animal breeding stock and fencing; farm power; 
transport; community and regional irrigation and drainage 
systems; quarantines which govern the movement of live¬ 
stock and plant parts; laws about controlling resource use 
and conservation; public health; appropriate educational 
services for farmers and their families; and organization 
for responsible political participation.^ Nevertheless, 
it is obvious that not all of these structures may be 
available at the same time. This concern is all too famil¬ 
iar to a Tongan village farmer however, and it is important 
to expose the village farmer to perspective on the com¬ 
plexity of the process. Freudenberger has suggested that 
the: 


10 


Freudenberger, 


"Rural Development," p. 
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. . . simplest way to suggest the importance of rural 
supporting structures is to refer to the analogy of 
a living cell in relation to the body: the local 
farm and its family is like a cell in the living 
body ... it requires support to keep it alive. 

As it produces the essential life-giving energy 
for the health of the whole body, it takes a sup¬ 
port system to carry its products to where they 
are needed. ^ 

Understanding of the complexity of this process is a basic 
tool in planning of rural and agricultural development. A 
missing link in supporting structures will undoubtedly 
cause damage to the growth of the overall development pro¬ 
cess. 

This advice must be taken seriously and while every 
effort should be made to establish viable supporting struc¬ 
tures, we must also be aware of the realities of the vil¬ 
lage situation. Because of limited resources and the lack 
of justice, a Tongan village farmer is constantly confronted 
with the limitedness of his own situation. Therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary for the farmer to be creative and 
capable of using the best of his limited resources. This 
situation calls for flexibility but with determination in 
the farmer's attitudes and practices. Ultimately, it calls 
for change. A reasonable change is that which is effected 
by responsible interim goals. It must be recognized that 
it is difficult for the farmer to change his attitudes 
about farming, because his knowledge of farming has been 
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handed down to him as a family tradition for many genera¬ 
tions. Sometimes change brings harm together with success, 
and a farmer who is conscious of his limited resources is 
less likely to change easily. However, change is essential 
for any form of life. According to Mosher, "a progressive 
agriculture is always changing. Parts of it are always 
becoming obsolete. Each step forward makes other forward 
steps possible.” He also explains that nothing in agri¬ 
culture will stay unchanged forever, even conservative 
farmers do change: 

It is too often assumed that the future agriculture 
of a region already under cultivation must always 
remain much like the present one except for changes 
in detail. Actually, very big changes may be pos¬ 
sible. The pattern of cropping can change dra¬ 
matically. Soil fertility can be markedly in¬ 
creased. New implements and power sources can 
transform practices. Farms can change in size. 
Productivity can sometimes be increased several¬ 
fold. 12 

It is observable that when farmers become adjusted 
to changes, whether by necessity or reinforcement, they 
then become more willing to try out new methods. At such 
a time as this it is vital that they get the best advice 
available. Fundamental to giving advice to the farmers 
is the taking into account of the delicate belance of fac¬ 
tors, which interact with each other for the production of 
best results in agriculture. 


12 Mosher, p. 24. 
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In Peter Sartorius' book prepared for the World 
Council of Churches Commission on the Churches' Participa¬ 
tion in Development, the following quotation shows the'’ 
farmers’ aspirations and his struggles with changes and 
new ways of thinking and doing: 

New knowledge and scientifically based techniques 
are, therefore, often accepted reluctantly. If 
these are presented in a form that reflects in¬ 
sensitivity to a people's traditional concepts 
and values, this is not surprising. Allowance 
must always be made for the natural resistance 
to change. Moreover, even the introduction of 
simple technology often confronts farmers with 
new factors and demands. They may accept read¬ 
ily new improved seeds, but failed to use the 
fertilizers and pesticides which are necessary 
if increased yields are to result. It is there¬ 
fore essential to any agricultural development 
effort that the farmers understand the relation¬ 
ship of the various factors of production. 

They should be offered some guidance and help 
in improving their traditional methods of pro¬ 
duction. Then they should gradually be made 
aware of the need for more change. New methods 
should be introduced, but not all at once. The 
farmers, with assistance of the experts, should 
be given practical experience in new ways of cul¬ 
tivating and harvesting. By comparing crops 
produced by the old and new methods, they will 
be able to recognize the benefits from the use 
of good quality seeds in association with good 
quality, selected fertilizers, and can then 
apply their knowledge to che production of 
improved crops.13 


iii) Farmer Knowledge About Agriculture and Its 
Environment : Every human society has some form of impart¬ 

ing knowledge from one generation to another. When it is 

13 

P. Sartorius, Churches in Development (Geneva: 
World Council of Churches, . 
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made into systems of teaching and learning, the school be¬ 
comes the main form of education. In the villages of 
Tonga, education is limited to an elementary level. How¬ 
ever it is amazing how farmers can use the little knowledge 
they have acquired from the village education to run their 
farms. The advancement of education, general and special¬ 
ized, is one of those indispensable ingredients in rural 
and agricultural development. For the process of develop¬ 
ment cannot take place if there is no knowledge, or if the 
knowledge is inadequate. Knowledge by itself is like a 
canoe drying up on the sand: it does not work until it is 
put into the ocean and navigated by a canoer. Therefore, 
it is essential to delineate the types and purposes of 
farmer knowledge necessary for the process of rural and 
agricultural development. Specifically, vital knowledge 
is that which is embodied in ’’education for development." 
Mosher, in reference to this point explains: 

By ’education for development' we mean education 
that is appropriate for a society that wants to 
develop. It is education that is selective in 
its choice of materials for bringing each new 
generation up to date with respect to the past 
and is equally selective in the new knowledge, 
abilities and skills that it tries to help each 
person acquire. It is an education that puts 
greater stress on some of the historic beliefs 
and traditions of his society than it does on 
others. It is an education that draws on the 
past experience of other societies to the extent 
that this will help it move in the desired direc¬ 
tion of development.I 4 


14 Mosher, p. 124. 
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Education for development is education for all 
people of all ages. Education as such is vital in a soci¬ 
ety that desires development. Mosher argues that: 

... if education is available only to the young, 
a conflict is introduced between the younger and 
the older members of the society: the new ways 
being learnt by the young have to compete against 
the authority and prestige of the elders.-*-5 

Time, is also an important factor in education for develop¬ 
ment: newer sources of knowledge are accumulated as time 
goes on. Therefore, these new materials must be made avail¬ 
able to the farmers during the time that they remain in 
active service. If agricultural development is to be ac¬ 
celerated as rapidly as possible, Mosher suggests these 
four major types of education: 

1. Elementary and Secondary education 

2. Farmer education for development 

3. Training of agricultural technicians 

4. Urban education about agricultural development. 

Elementary and secondary education for development 

must be made available for all children and youths in rural 
areas. This type of education '’consists of beginning the 
preparation of children (and youths) for a lifetime of 
thinking scientifically about what they are doing, acquir¬ 
ing new knowledge, developing new skills and solving new 

15 Ibid., p. 124. 
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problems."**’ As pointed out earlier, the cooperation of 
people of all ages is crucial for this process of develop¬ 
ment to work. Therefore adults and farmers who lack spe¬ 
cialized or general education are offered the opportunity 
for a special education for development. This type of 
training is generally known as "farmer education for de¬ 
velopment ." 

In general, farmer education for development should 

17 

have the following characteristics: 

1. It must go to farmers where they are: Most 
farmers are busy working at the farm throughout the year. 
Consequently, this type of education should be made avail¬ 
able to the farmers at where they are, on their farms or 
in their villages. 

2. It must be specific to farmers’ present inter¬ 
ests and needs: This includes subjects about which farmers 
are already interested. It must also try to answer ques¬ 
tions farmers have in regard to ways of improving the stan¬ 
dard of living in their homes and in their own communities. 

3. It must respect the fact that farmers are 
adults: Facilitators of this type of education should give 

16 Ibid., p. 126 

i 7 

These eight characteristics are adopted from 
Mosher’s book; however, farmers’ education will be varied 
from place to place according to what is available in the 
field. 
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specialized attention to the fact that farmers may take 
longer time to fully comprehend what they learn. Special 
methods of teaching and encouragement are in order. 

4. It must be fitted into times when farmers are 
not too busy. Teaching can be accomplished in brief visits 
to individual farmers or groups of farmers whenever they 
are not too busy: during the day on the farm, in homes at 
night, or during off-seasons. 

5. The unit of instruction for teaching and learn¬ 
ing must, in most cases, be a single particular new or 
changed practice. Since most farmers lack formal educa¬ 
tion, farmer education for development is designed for spe¬ 
cific topics such as: What is the new practice? Why is it 
superior? How can it be carried out? 

6. It must be accompanied by immediate opportun¬ 
ities for farmers to try out the new methods taught: Teach¬ 
ing should occur at the same time as the necessary supplies 
and equipment are made available to put new methods into 
practice. 

7. Each new or changed practice proposed must be 
technically sound and economically profitable: Any new 
method introduced must demonstrate promising results. 
Farmers may feel reluctant to risk their limited resources 
if there is no sign of satisfaction. 

8. Farmers need encouragement to experiment: 
Farmers' own desire to experiment with new methods must be 
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encouraged and with supportive advice. 

Training of agricultural technicians is a more 
sophisticated type of education and falls beyond the level 
of the village farmer. It is best implemented at the na¬ 
tional level by the central government, at least in the 
case of Tonga. In this type of education, these are the 
major features that it should have: 

1. Specialized technical knowledge and skills 

2. An understanding of agriculture 

3. An understanding of the nature and importance 
of agricultural development 

4. An understanding of people and of organizations 

5. A realistic confidence in rural people 

6. Respect for and understanding of specialists 
in other fields 

7. Personal effectiveness within an organization 

8. Constant learning and experimentation 

9. Environmental limits, and impact consequences. 

Urban education about agricultural development is 

a particular type of education for people who live in the 
city. Many of them do not understand what agricultural de¬ 
velopment is, and some have never been to a farm. This 
type of education is especially important, nevertheless, 
since most of the laws and decision-making are enacted in 
the city. Special attention must be given to this aspect 
of education for development because most of the critical 
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problems of the city are intimately related to the kind of 
rural development the country may have. Tonga is basically 
rural, but an understanding of the complexities of develop¬ 
ment on the part of the few urban dwellers is still crucial. 

The ultimate goal in the promotion of farmer know¬ 
ledge about agriculture and his environment is to develop 
regenerative resources in which humanity can live within 
its limits indefinitely, instead of continuing on a path 
leading to resource exhaustion. This is the only way to 
correct humanity’s greatest mistake, as summed up in the 
words of Ward and Dubos: 

In short, the two worlds of man--the biosphere 
of his inheritance, the technosphere of his 
creation--are out of balance, indeed potentially 
in deep conflict.19 

4. Planning for Church Response : 

Since the Church plays a vital role in the life of 
the rural community, its resources and influence can be 
directed toward strategic planning in response to the pro¬ 
cess of rural and agricultural development. There cannot 
be any effective development without just and sustainable 
planning. The objectives of the Church response to rural 

18 

Freudenberger, "Rural Development," p. 11. 

IQ 

B. Ward and R. Dubos, Only One Earth (New York: 
Norton, 1972), p. 12. 
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and agricultural development, according to Freudenberger 
20 

are: 

1. Identifying the sustainable resource poten¬ 
tialities of a given environment; 

2. Articulating agricultural and rural community 
needs in sequence of priority, to responsibly develop 
these potentialities; 

3. Planning responses to the priority needs (the 
bottlenecks); 

4. Identifying the leadership that is needed to 
help accomplish the goals of rural people. 

These objectives should be made a priority in the 
ministry of the Church. Basic to the spirit of just and 
sustainable planning is the Church's ability to responsibly 
direct questions that affect rural and food production pro¬ 
cesses to places where the answers can be found. Realis¬ 
tically, the Church does not have sufficient resources or 
skills to effect any substantial planning by itself. How¬ 
ever, the Church can be effective in the planning by re¬ 
ferring people who are involved in the needs and objectives 
of rural and agricultural development to where they can see 
their plans implemented, such as the Parliament, Government 
Department of Agriculture, schools, civic organizations, 
businesses, and to every leading social and political 

20 

Freudenberger, "Rural Development," p. 18. 
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institution. 

The following recommendations illustrate how the 
Church can use its influence as a means of effecting just 
and sustainable planning. 

1. Parliament should enact laws to reform the 
present land tenure system. These laws would be aimed at 
fair redistribution of land, warranty of ownership, cri¬ 
teria for allocation of land, land use and environmental 
protection. 

2. Out of its awareness of the important role of 
economic factors in the development of traditional agricul¬ 
ture, the Government should provide the means for securing 
those economic factors. A Farmers' Credit Union Fund 
which provides the farmer with low interest loans could 
help the farmer to start on a small but efficient scale. 
What is suggested is the initial capital; afterward, the 
farmer should be able to pay back the loan and still gen¬ 
erate some profit. 

3. Agricultural supplies should be made available 
for the farmers in the outer islands (outside the three 
main islands) . Recognizing the difficulty caused by their 
living long distances away from the main towns and their 
lack of transportation, supply centres should be located 
for the farmers within the "canoe-range." 

4. Farmers should be assisted by trained personnel 
(local field workers) supplied by the Government's Department 
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of Agriculture. 

5. Rural villages should have access to rural and 
agricultural information issued by the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. Transistor radios and newspapers should be 
made available for this purpose. 

6. A rural Training Centre with extension resource 
services should be established in every village. Funda¬ 
mentals of tropical agriculture including what, how, and 
when to plant and harvest; the use of fertilizer, of pesti¬ 
cides, and seed orchards; soil and water conservation; 
drainage management; livestock breeds and management; and 
some knowledge of economics, are necessary tools for 
farmers. 

7. A literacy Training Centre should be estab¬ 
lished so that rural persons who lack basic education can 
benefit from farmer knowledge. 

8. A Rural Research Centre, staffed and directed 
by the Department of Agriculture, should be established as 
a link with F.A.O. rural and agricultural development 
programs. 

9. The Research Centre should explore the possi¬ 
bility of developing the ocean as a secured food reserve. 

10. The Government should regulate the use of the 
ocean regarding its potential resources and their protec¬ 
tion. 

11. Medical services should be made available in 
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villages that do not have health clinics. 

12. Rural families should be encouraged to partic¬ 
ipate in the existing family planning programs conducted by 
the Government in conjunction with the World Health Organ¬ 
ization. 

5. The Role of the Tongan Church in Rural and Agricultural 
Development : 

Any Christian Church that dares confess its belief 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, whether in the Vatican City 
or in the Kingdom of Tonga, must realize the urgency of the 
development problem and its own responsibility to act. 

Needless to say, Tongan Churches are the most vis¬ 
ible landmarks in the countryside. They are surrounded by 
rural environments, and so the whole thrust of their minis¬ 
tries should reflect their commitment to the process of 
rural and agricultural development in that environment. 
Inasmuch as we are disappointed at the failures of our own 
individual churches, however, we must also take time to 
rejoice at the success of the Universal Church. The Uni¬ 
versal Church has taken up its commission in the context 
of love, justice, freedom, dignity, beauty and environ¬ 
mental sustainability. In fact, the life of the Universal 
Church is the life of Christ, in whom the meaning of true 
love comes to us as "loving and unlovable." It is this 
self-giving love that calls our churches to respond to the 
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challenge of stewardship for the earth and its inhabitants. 
This challenge is defined in the context of rural and agri¬ 
cultural development. To respond to the challenge, the 

21 

churches can use the following suggestions as guidelines. 
These suggestions have been condensed but without altering 
the original text. 

1. Prophetic witness to human values, goals, pro¬ 
cesses and environmental stewardship. 

2. Rural Problem identification. 

3. Leadership Development. 

4. Participation in rural community organization 
and service projects to help get agriculture moving. 


Prophetic Witness 

The question of prophetic witness and faithfulness 
to the issues of justice, stewardship of natural 
resources, and the question of the impact of human 
activity upon the total environment is beginning to 
come into the general consciousness of our global 
human family. Expressions of Christian respon¬ 
sibility about these issues, to prophetic form, 
must be relentless and universal. In the rural 
areas of the world, the churches must raise pene¬ 
trating questions which challenge all human activ¬ 
ities involving natural resource use. Where there 
is environmental decay there is the decay of human 
settlements. Where the community is in decay, so 
usually can be found an irrevocable environmental 
stress. 

Problem Awareness 

Until the churches accept responsibility and give 
high priority to describing adequately the many 
complex and interrelated factors involved with 
the process of rural development and food pro¬ 
duction, not much will happen. It all begins 


21 Ibid. 
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with the local pastor in the village helping his or 
her people articulate their bottleneck problems and 
enabling the community to ask for appropriate assis¬ 
tance from the wider nation if and when necessary. 
The challenge of rural development is the challenge 
of making possible the emergence of structures and 
processes which help create small mixed farming 
enterprises that are, by and large, labour inten¬ 
sive. Rural development and food production in most 
food-deficit nations is not based on large-scale, 
capital-intensive plantation and large settlement 
schemes. Rather, it is based on strengthening in¬ 
dividual families in their own communities , and 
empowering them in ways to improve their situation 
by themselves whenever and wherever possible. 

Leadership Development 

In comparison to need, skilled agricultural and 
rural community leaders are almost non-existent. 

. . . It is within this reality that the training 
of dedicated rural leaders becomes strategic. A 
sense of commitment to remain with one’s rural 
neighbours is rooted in the New Testament exper¬ 
ience of love and the Cross. The task of the 
churches is to produce such leaders and to sustain 
them in rural communities in fellowship and worship. 
Such people are not able to contribute to food pro¬ 
duction needs, but more important, they are able 
to help with community organization for the improve¬ 
ment of social conditions. The training of rural 
leaders for skilled service is not a simple matter. 
Functional rural leaders must know tropical or 
monsoon or arid agriculture in addition to some 
sociology, community organization, theology, Old 
and New Testaments and Social Ethics. What are 
the implications of this need? How far along the 
way are the churches in coming to grips with the 
need for helping to create highly skilled rural 
leaders which are so urgently needed to help create 
and sustain the components of the rural development 
and food producing processes? 

Participation in Rural Community Organization and 
Service Projects to Help Get Agriculture Moving : 
Many, if not most rural development and food pro- 
duction activities require community organization. 
Until there is 'community' in trust relationships, 
there can be little organization in a practical 
way which deals with the problem of rural stagna¬ 
tion and food shortages. Frequently, from a 
secular point of view, local community organization 
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is politically threatening. That is why it does not 
take place in a general way. Yet the church speaks 
to the urgent goals that prophetically overarch any 
system of economic and political short-term goals. 

That is why the task of the churches, the local as 
well as the nationally representative church, is so 
urgently needed in the area of community organiza¬ 
tion. Community organization is useful if it tar¬ 
gets its activiites to strategic issues related to 
rural development and food production. This points 
to the need for clear problem awareness .... for 
consciousness raising about the complex reality and 
need in rural sector of the nations. When there is 
awareness and community organization, based on recon¬ 
ciliation and trust, and being held together in wor¬ 
ship, there is a basis for a vast array of so-called 
’projects,’ such as credit associations, cooperative 
marketing, farmer education about soil management, 
conservation, use of new seed varieties, livestock 
management, grass and forest uses, nutrition, sani¬ 
tation water resource use, fisheries, housing and 
health services, in addition to cultural expression 
of beauty and celebration. 

The Tongan Church must make a choice as to whether 
it is to be a by-stander or a participant in the ongoing 
struggle to improve the human condition of life. By it¬ 
self, the Church cannot solve the problems. Nevertheless, 
it is confronted by the problems and therefore must iden¬ 
tify itself with the struggle of the poor and the oppressed 
to be true to its own calling. In fact, the mission of the 
Church requires it to take responsibility for the mainten¬ 
ance of the earth and its inhabitants. 

Fundamental to an understanding of the churches, 
mission is the reality of the whole of human life--body, 
soul, and spirit. At times, church theology seems to iso¬ 
late matters of spirit from matters of the body. It holds 
that spiritual needs are more important than the material 
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needs of the body. However, a church that can perceive 
the holistic meaning of the Gospel is a church that vigor¬ 
ously participates in the development of a better world. 
Therefore, the role of the Tonga Church is to support the 
efforts that have been made or suggested in order to 
achieve this purpose. In short, what the Church does or 
fails to do is a matter of life and death. M. Darrol 
Bryant sums up the role of the Church in the following 
words: 

The churches carry within themselves some life- 
giving forces, but they cannot be released by 
cheap talk about reconciliation, forgiveness and 
grace. Neither can changes which simply rearrange 
the same deck of cards meet the challenges pre¬ 
sented by the present situation of world hunger 
and poverty. Real change must be struggled for 
and achieved. The rhythm is death and resurrec- 
tion. 22 

It is therefore the conclusion of this chapter 
that rural and agricultural development is precisely the 
task of the Tongan Church as it seeks to interpret the 
Gospel to and within a predominantly rural context. There¬ 
fore the efforts at rural and agricultural development are 
the natural response of a holistic ministry for a Church 
that claims responsibility in such a context. 

As a theological methodology, contextualization 
urges the Tongan Church to seriously scrutinize the concrete 


22 

M. Darrol Bryant, A World Broken by Unshared 
Bread (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1970), p. 75. 
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local context in order to respond meaningfully to the needs 
of the people for whom it claims to be responsible. 

In short, the success of any rural and agricultural 
programme will depend, to a large extent, upon the Tongan 
Church’s commitment to justice, farmer knowledge, and rural 
life-supporting structures. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Summary : 

It has been maintained throughout this study that 
the inadequacy of the Tongan Church's understanding of its 
role in the society has not only compromised the integrity 
of the Church's ministry, but it has also created unprece¬ 
dented problems with which the Church has failed to deal 
meaningfully and effectively. As a result, the Tongan 
Church continues to emphasize its role only as "a guardian 
of the soul" and neglect the pressing cultural, social, 
political, and economic problems which are today hampering 
the full development of the Tongan people. 

Therefore, this study suggests that the Tongan 
Church must expand its understanding of its role in the 
society so that it can address itself to the full context 
of our human existence. To accomplish this task, the the¬ 
ology of the Tongan Church must be liberated from the shadow 
of the so-called "missionary theology" and western theology 
to freely emerge out of its own roots. This calls for a 
theological methodology with which the Tongan Church can 
be equipped to respond meaningfully to the challenge of 
the Gospel with respect to human problems. To that end, 
this study proposes the concept of "contextualization of 
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theology.” Contextualization is the serious scrutiny of 
the immediate local context for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which it fosters the full actualization of 
justice, liberation, and the development of the wholeness 
of life for the whole person. To speak of contextualiza¬ 
tion, then, is to question the very meaning of life in 
regard to its motivation, intention and purpose. Thus, 
contextualization as a theological methodology does mani¬ 
fest itself in the radical transformation of life as a 
result of the challenging impact of the Gospel on the 
human context. In short, contextualization is the inevit¬ 
able inter-action between the text (Gospel) and the context 
(human condition). 

The Tongan Church's theology must be contextualized. 
Otherwise it will have no meaningful impact, and it will 
lose its integrity and purpose. In other words, this is 
no less than a matter of life and death for the Church 
itself. 

The need for contextualization of the theology of 
the Tongan Church is more than an academic exercise. Its 
worth and effectiveness as an institution ordained by God 
will depend on the teachings and ministry it lives out in 
the world. Whether or not the Tongan Church will accept 
the proposal of this study, there is no doubt that con¬ 
textualization is bound to emerge anyhow to confront it 
with the realities of the human condition of which it is 
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bound to be a part. 

Since the causes of dehumanization inflict so much 
suffering in the world today, contextualization is the hope 
of the present and of the future. A suffering humanity can 
only be redeemed by the Suffering Servant, the One who 
suffers with and for his people. Ultimately, contextuali¬ 
zation, as a theological methodology, affects every aspect 
of human existence. In the case of Tonga which is mostly 
rural and where the Church plays a major role, the impact 
of contextualization in the stewardship of the earth, the 
environment, and its inhabitants has given rise to evidence 
for the need for rural and agricultural development. This 
need is implemented in the fourth chapter where rural and 
agricultural development is posited as "human development." 

Clearly the Tongan Church’s response to the chal¬ 
lenge of rural and agricultural development can no longer 
be simply proclaimed from its pulpit. Rather, it must be 
acted upon in meaningful and effective deeds which take 
seriously the needs of the Tongan context. Precisely be¬ 
cause of the predominantly rural nature of the Tongan con¬ 
text, the Tongan Church has to recognize the fact that the 
inevitable journeywork of its ministry must always consist 
in the continuous inter-action between the Gospel on the 
one hand, and the struggles, hopes and aspirations of the 
rural community on the other. 

Therefore, the critical social function for the 
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Tongan Church remains to be the channel through which the 
crucial issues and criteria (tripod) for rural and agricul¬ 
tural development can be developed and implemented. These 
issues and criteria as discussed above are absolutely nec¬ 
essary for the success of any efforts at rural and agri¬ 
cultural development. The success of such development de¬ 
pends upon the capacity and ability of the Tongan Church 
to bring about effective land reform accompanied by clear 
provisions for regulation of responsible land use, and en¬ 
vironmental protection; appropriate education for develop¬ 
ment, and the crucial life-supporting structures. 

Finally, the Tongan Church must commit itself to a 
holistic ministry in which rural and agricultural develop¬ 
ment is but one part of the process of contextualization 
of theology. 

2. A Personal Reflection : 

God, in Jesus Christ, has reclaimed us to whom the 
heavens were brought to the lowly, the Eternal became tem¬ 
poral, and the Word became flesh. Since God has first 
claimed us, we as God's people cannot avoid becoming deeply 
rooted in the aspiration of God's love. However, our par¬ 
ticipation in God’s love is not a matter of right or privi¬ 
lege, but it is rather an act of responsibility which is 
constantly renewed by God. In realizing this fact, the 
Church of God has become for us the symbol of God's mission 
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in the world. In spite of its weaknesses, the Church is 
continuously struggling to fulfill its mission as the pro- 
claimer of "good news to the poor, release of the captive, 
recovery of sight to the blind, liberty for the oppressed, 
and of the acceptable year of the Lord." 

There is, however, a problem in that in spite of 
the fact that the Church continues to proclaim the Word, 
the world becomes more divided than ever. Wars and vio¬ 
lence have become too familiar to many nations; competi¬ 
tion and desire for material gain have led to the exploi¬ 
tation of one country by another. The rich and powerful 
countries have divided the world into two camps of rich 
and strong, and poor and weak. 

In view of the world situation, one is tempted to 
ask, "Where is the Church?" or more precisely, "Is there 
a Church?" Even though these kinds of questions are not 
realistic, they do, however, raise concerns that seriously 
confront the intention, the nature, and the presence of 
the Church in the world. For it is not unusual that the 
mission of the Church be questioned and even become the 
target of suspicion and mistrust. And rightly so, for the 
Church has often become the opposite of what it claims to 
be. There is no reason, however, to become discouraged or 
confused, for the whole world holds the best reason why we 
should not be discouraged or confused. For in its human 
form, the Church is subjected to limits and frailty--not 
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only because of its having been created in a limited form, 
but also because, as J. L. Segundo puts it, "God, who 
voluntarily sets himself in the Incarnation, also volun¬ 
tarily sets limits on his Church when he puts flesh and 
bones on her: i.e., when he planted her in human history." 
However, the Church is more than its limited human form. 

As the Body of Christ, the Church reflects an inner touch 
of eternal power which is the influence of the divine over 
the human. Just as Christ brought salvation to the world 
under the stress of poverty and oppression, so the Church 
is commissioned to follow the same path in communicating to 
the world the fruits of salvation. 

In view of the fact that the Church is sincerely 
committed to a "spiritual ministry," it must also be 
equally committed to the ministry to the whole life of the 
whole person. The need for this holistic ministry is best 
exemplified by the sheer deprivation of God's people in the 
world. The need for food and shelter, for education and 
health care, and improvement of all social conditions are 
crucial responsibilities of the Church. In areas of the 
world where the social conditions of living are so neglected, 
the Church is called upon to provide for those needs. In¬ 
deed, the mission of the Church is to respond to the human 
situation because God gave all so that the whole world 
might be redeemed. This we know, for we have heard the 
Church proclaim it. 
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The question for the Church now is, "How can the 
Church faithfully follow the example of the Lord?" The 
Gospel of John is very specific about the Lord's command¬ 
ments. "Love one another as I have loved you, so you are 
to love another" (John 13:34). This commandment of love 
for other human beings is only secondary to the greatest 
commandment: "You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind" 
(Matthew 22:34-40). Now it is clear that in both statements 
we are called to love God and people at the same time. 

This is the unique feature of God's commandments. For no 
one can love God without loving the rest of humanity, and 
vice versa. It is extremely important that we realize the 
fact that the possibility of a mutual loving relationship 
between God and us has originated solely out of God's 
nature. It is the nature of God to love as it is revealed 
in the Scripture, because God is love. J. L. Segundo has 
articulated this point vividly: 

Thus the expression 'God is love' signifies some¬ 
thing concrete. It signifies not just that God 
gives something that he has but that he gives 
himself. ... he gave us his very own life. He 
did so not just because he died for us but be¬ 
cause he passed on his life for us. It is a 
victorious gift, unlike our gifts which often 
end in the mere act of giving and are not actually 
received by the person we are giving them to. 

The gift of his life to us is a victorious gift 
from God; it is passed on to us so that we have 
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the same life as he does. And what sort of life 
is this? Self-giving.* 

The answer to the question above of how the Church 
can faithfully follow the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is in the act of self-giving. The Church in its ministry 
in the world is endowed with purposes that are to actualize 
eternal life in the here and now. Thus the presence of the 
Church in the world, and its responsibilities, are to be 
known and realized by the concrete fruits of its own life. 

Therefore, the Church of God in Tonga must address 
itself to the realities of the socio-political and eco¬ 
nomic problems that seriously destroy the harmony and in¬ 
terdependence among God's creations. Furthermore, the 
Church is an agent of growth and change, which must indeed 
become the Church of the poor, the weak, and the afflicted. 
This is precisely the reason that the Church can no longer 
address itself only to the spiritual aspect of life at the 
expense of the whole of life. Instead, the Church, which 
in its totality incorporates the whole human race, is the 
believer of the Word and the faithful doer of God's com¬ 
mandments. In the case of Tonga, the Church is called upon 
to bring the wholeness of the Gospel to bear on the very 
substance of the whole person. It is no longer a matter 
of spiritual gospel as opposed to social gospel, but the 

^J. L. Segundo, The Community Called Church (Mary- 
knoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books^ 1973), I~| 26 ~. 
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wholeness of the gospel to be that which makes life whole 
and meaningful. 

Regarding the issue of Development, the Church has 
only to take its prophetic role alongside the national 
leadership. In Tonga, the Church occupies a unique and 
important role in the life of the people. It is true that 
the Church is the most influential force in the country. 
Most Tongans (in Tonga) regard the Church as the decision¬ 
maker in their lives. Even those few who do not attend 
Church services regularly admit that they genuinely believe 
in the message of the Church. This important role of the 
Church also confronts the Church with judgement regarding 
its ministry. The Church is just becoming aware of the 
fact that its ministry is much more than having services 
and prayer meetings four times a week and three times on 
Sundays. 

Here is the Church of God, whose existence is to 
"give continuous expression to the will of God in Jesus 
Christ." But what is God's will? How do we know God's 
will? God's will is not to be found or to be discovered, 
until God in His own way reveals it to us. This revela¬ 
tion comes to us in many ways, but the one most familiar 
to us is that which is "revealed" by the needs of God's 
people. When God's people are hungry then it is God's 
will to feed them. Likewise, when they are oppressed 
socially and spiritually, it then becomes known that it is 
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God’s will to liberate them. 

This interpretation of God's revelation and the 
carrying out of the message of Salvation finds strong af¬ 
firmation not only in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the parable of the good Samaritan for example, but also 
in documentations of the world's largest Christian organi¬ 
zations: the World Council of Churches and the Second Vati¬ 
can Council of the Roman Catholic Church. In the 1972-73 
Bangkok Assembly of the World Council of Churches Commis¬ 
sion on World Mission and Evangelism, this inclusive body, 
in a statement on Salvation and Social Justice, said the 
following: 

The salvation which Christ brought, and in which we 
participate, offers a comprehensive wholeness in this 
divided life. We understand salvation as newness of 
life--the unfolding of true humanity in the fulness 
of God (Col. 2:9). It is salvation of the soul and 
the body, of the individual and society, mankind and 
'the groaning creation' (Rom. 8:9). As evil works 
both in personal life and in exploitative social 
structures which humiliate humankind, so God's 
justice manifests itself both in the justification 
of the sinner and in social and political justice. 

As guilt is both individual and corporate so God's 
liberating power changes both persons and struc¬ 
tures. We have to overcome the dichotomies in our 
thinking between soul and body, person and society, 
humankind and creation. Therefore we see the 
struggle for economic justice, political freedom 
and cultural renewal as elements in the total lib¬ 
eration of the world through the mission of God. 

This liberation is finally fulfilled when 'death 
is swallowed up in victory' (1 Cor. 15:55). This 
comprehensive notion of salvation demands of the 
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whole of the people of God a matching comprehensive 
approach to their participation in salvation. 2 

Along the same line of affirming the wholeness of 

the message of the Gospel, which defines the relevance and 

the urgency of the mission of the Christian Church, the 

Second Vatican, in its decree on Pastoral Constitution on 

the Church in the Modern World, declared that: 

At all times the Church carries the responsibility 
of reading the signs of the time and of interpreting 
them in the light of the Gospel, if it is to carry 
out its task. In language intelligible to every 
generation, she should be able to answer the ever 
recurring questions which men ask about the meaning 
of this present life and of the life to come, and how 
one is related to the other. We must be aware of and 
understand the aspirations, the yearnings, and the 
often dramatic features of the world in which we 
live. 3 

Both documents point to the fact that the entire 
world in which the wholeness of human life is lived is the 
ultimate concern of the Gospel's message of salvation. 

For we, as Christians, can no longer claim responsibility 
for only the spiritual aspect of human life, for the truth 
of the Gospel reveals and stresses the undichotomized form 
of God’s creation. Therefore, ours is a holistic mission 
of engagement and fulfillment, it is one and of uniting, of 
hoping and believing in the power of God that works in the 
world. 


2 

Bangkok Assembly 1973 (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1973), pp. 88-89. 

^A. P. Flannery (ed.) Documents of Vatican II 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), p. yub. 
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